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THE BROTHERS. 


BY FE. D. EB. N. SOUTHWORTH, 





You few that love me, 


to w 
And dare be paid lows, whom to leave 


bitter to me, only dying— — 
te geath atin. on mae 
d when the long divorce 0! eu 4 
Hoke of your provers one most sweet sacrifice, 
And lift my soul to heaven. 


The news of the arrest of Valentine spread 
rapidly over the city and surrounding country, 
jpoating everywhere an intense excitement, and 
eep interest that had been felt 
at the epoch of the crime. 
ailed all around Fannie, 
‘or at least of its 


reviving all the d 
two years before, 
Phis excitement prev - 
get she knew nothing of it; 
Soa, There was no one . 
| intelligence to her, whom it most 
remained in total igno- 
f her husband until the 
which being Saturday, she was look- 
to an early closing of the 
walk out into the country, to spend 
dthe Sabbath with her old mother, 
pnd te comfort Valentine, when, unexpectedly, 
poor Phedra, recovered in some degree from 
{hg shock she had received, and accompanied 
arrived at her daughter’s humble 
With all possible consideration 
and gentleness, the old negro preacher broke 
the intelligence of Valentine's imprisonment, 
to Fannie. Bat, alas! if all fateful antecedents 
had not led her to anticipate this consequence, 
what further possible preparation could fit her 
to receive such intelligence? And, indeed, in 
any event, what preparation would soften such 
calamity? Poor little Fannie’s frame was very 
delicate, and her heart by many heavy blows 
had become physically feeble, and was, at best, 
a very imperfect instrument of her will. Had 
it not been so, the poor girl might have better 
borne up; as it was, she succumbed to the new 
blow, and a night of dangerous illness followed. 
;, Yet, the next morning Fannie, insisted:on 
leaving her bed, and though apparently more 
dlive, and having toybe supported 
between Phedra and old Elisha, she went to 
the prison to see Valentine. All prisons are, of 
course, wretched places ; but the jail of M—— 
was one of the most wretched of its kind. Com- 
aratively small, shamefully overcrowded, close, 
ill-ventilated, and pestilential, it insured nothing 
but the safe custody of the bodies of its miser- 
Evidently, reform had not even 
looked upon its outer walis, far less opened one 
of its doors or windows. 
Valentine had been confined in the condemned 
cell, A slight irregularity that, but one of 
which the “ powers” approved, and of which, g his 
therefore, no one else had the right to complain. | he led him to the bed, and made him sit down 
Although, under circumstances less tragic, it| upon it. He was. as docile as the gentlest 
must have seemed ludicrous to associate the | child, thongh seemingly more stupid than any 
ful and almost girlish delicacy of poor | brute. And it was hours before he recovered 
alentine’s figure with danger to the security | sufficiently to tell Valentine the cause of his 
of bolts and bars and prison walls. Howbeit, | arrest. 
the condemned cell Valentine was p 
there Fannie and her companions 
im. Valentine received them with great com- 
re, that was only slightly disturbed when 
first seeing him, threw herself 










cancerued ; and she 
lance of the arrest 0 


ing forward, as usual, 


eminent lawyer in th ; 
dignantly repulsed a clergyman who wished to 
retain him for the prisoner—and, after telling 
him very much what she had told Fannie rela- 
tive to the character of her own testimony, suc- 
ceeded in retaining him to defend Valentine; for 
this gentleman seemed to think that the favor- 
able opinion and testimony of Mrs. Waring 
would make a very great difference in the re- 
spectability, popularity, and security, of the 
cause that he no longer hesitated to embrace. 


For greater security, 





When the canny had left the vell, aad looked 
‘them all in together, Valentine addressed him- 
self to soothing Fannie. And after a while, 
favored by the exhaustion that. followed her 
vehement emotion, he succeeded. in quieting 


After a little conversation, the old 
invited all to join him in prayer, and, kneeling 
down, offered up a fervent petition for the 
divine merey on the prisoner. 
whole of the interview, all were impressed by 
the perfect composure and cheerfulness of Val- 
He seemed like a man who had cast 
& great weight from his breast, or in some 
other way had been relieved from a heavy hur- 
den, Though his manner was perfectly free 
from any charge of reprehensible levity, there 
was certainly an elasticity of spirit in all he 
said or did, that was as strange as it was en- 
tirely sincere and unaffected. 
he felt that he had nothing farther to hope or 
fear, and trouble had ceased with uncertainty ? 
Whatever was the cause, his mood happil 
fluenced others, and they grew quiet and c’ 
ful in his company. 

“Dearest friend,” Valentine said, afterwards, 
to Elisha, “these things that have occurred | ceptions, and stimulated their tongues. And 
were obliged to happen; no power on earth | rudely enough were the poor husband's eyes 
could have prevented them; and the power of | opened, and from that time no more wretched 
Heaven never intervenes to perform miracles, | man than Governor lived upon this earth. He 
or to avert evil at the expense of moral free | expostulated with Milly, who tearfully confessed 
agency. I am not a predestinarian, Brother | to receiving presents from the new Overseer, 
Rilisha, but I know that certain causes must | and pees 
produce certain effects, as surely as 
figures produce known results. As I told you | to this time, and for a long time after, Milly, 
before, I always knew that this was to be my | who sincerely loved the ugly but good-hearted 

fate, Frou the first moment that I was pro | father of her children, was innocent of every- 
voked to strike Oswald Waring, I have seen | thing except vanity; and, could she have been 
this crime and this fate before me, like a horri- | delivered from the power of the tempter, would 
ble cloud. I would try to close my eyes to it— | have remained blameless. 

try to forget it. In vain—for even in my bright- 
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self-recollection and s¢ that befitted the 
solemnity of hia situation. h the kind. | pered 
of ne eae 

pre was Ciked be taken Valentine in the 
approaching trial. 


‘though she was the prin witness, her 
testimony would not bear hard upon Valentine, 
whom she felt persuadud and uncon- 
seious of his acts at the moment she wit- 
nessed ‘them. And that she hoped his life 
might. yet be spared, for she felt convinced that 
capital punishment was in no case a corrector 
ora enter of crime. And that, if the trial 
should terminate unfavorably, she would peti- 
Sn cee: ibd thet hot pion, sada the 
hsentence. itic ine 
i d be the most. po ly knowing w 
pongo ee ~~ _ These = gee other ae of oe matiy thousands whose positions 
mercifal promi and reviving hopes did the | were just as false’and just as tryingyas mad- 
gentle-hearted widow infuse into the poor girl’s 
sinking heart. 


And oh! how Fannie knelt, and covered the 


lady’s hands with loving kisses, and bathed 
them with ge tears. And Mrs. Waring, 
when she left her, sF. directly to the most 


e who had in- 


Of course, there was much diversity of opin- 


ion in regard to Mrs. Waring’s course. All 
wondered at her, many ceusured her, while a 
few saw in her conduct.the perfection of Chris- 
tian charity. But, like all who have thought 
and suffered much, and profited by such expe- 
rience, Mrs. Waring was indifferent to any 
earthly judgment outside the sphere of her 
own affections; and so, ignorant or less 
of popular praise or censure, the lady went 
calmly on her merciful course. 


The day of the sitting of the court drew 


near, when, one morning, a bustle in the gal- 
lery leading to Valentine’s cell. attracted the 
attention of the latter, and he had just con- 
cluded that the officials were bringing in a new 
prisoner, when the noisy group paused before 
his own door, unlocked it, und introduced Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Hewitt’s big negro. With a few 


arting words, the turnkey and the constable 
eft him, went out, and locked the door. Then 


for the first time Valentine recovered from his 


surprise, and spoke to the new comer. But 
Governor, standing bolt upright until his tall 
figure and large head nearly reached the low 
ceiling, looked the image of stupor, and an- 
swered never a word. Valentine knew, of course, 
that he was in desperate trouble, or he would 
not be in ¢hat cell. Kindly taking his hand, 


The story gathered from his thick and_inco- 
herent talk was this: He himself was a huge, 
black, unsightly negro, painfully conscious of 


his personal de: He was married to Milly, 
& pretty mulatto woman, whom he loved with 
hewdolat Erction that often dint shea | had 
his =aco, and who had loved him im return, for “iteelt Tava ; 
ably defended, yet the rot. ‘ 


the wealth of goodness under his rude exterior. 
And he had been very happy with his wife and 
two little girls, until the new overseer came, 
This person was a young unmarried man, and 
his name was Moriarty. He took a fancy to 


Milly ; used to stop every day at the door of 
her cabin, to ask for a drink of water; then, 
after a while, he got into the habit of going 
into her cabin to sit down and rest, and was 
never in a hurry to go away. If there was 


any work to he done in the overseer’s house, 


Milly was always sent for to do it, and always 
detained along time. Governor was despatched 
to labor upon the most remote part of the 
plantation ; and whenever a messenger was re- 
quired to go upon a distant errand, Governor 
was selected. Poor fellow! he was not acute 


enough to be suspicious, or bad enqugh to be 
jealous. On the contrary, he was very good 


natured, stupid, and confiding. And he might 
have gone on forever, without suspecting that 


there was auything wrong, had not Milly upon 
every Sunday and holyday appeared in finery 
better than any of her companions could sport, 
and so excited their envy, quickened their per- 


But there was no such deliverance for her. 
est moments it would fall suddenly like a fune-| And now commenced the most troubled life 
the light of | that could be imagined for the slave husband. 
oor Oswald Waring lay dead be-| He felt that Milly still loved him with undimin- 
not realize the crime more in-| ished fidelity, but he knew also the power of 
fensely than I had by presentiraent an hundred | temptation and of example. How many virtuous 
And when I shall stand, as I | women were there, ont 







slaves 
vernor knew fall 





Mr. 


ed 


man’s shovel, and away he sprung, and—all on 
fire with rage and jealousy—a man no longer, 
but unreasoning brute—run and | 


and taking a bee-line to his cabin, the door of 
which he 
overseer lay dead, slain by the hand of the in- 


of Milly’s ; 
weet, bo had spared her, still so beloved. 
er 


flight, but lay moaning and g-oaning upon the 
eabin-floor until he was taken into custody. 


to Valentine. 


dough I hardly knowed what I was a doin’ of. 
I’se sorry, dough it was all so thr’ from fuss 
to Ine’. Y; t 

no use to say it, cause I knows how, ef it wur 
to do over agin, I should be sure to do it ober 
agin! go, what’s de use o’ ’pentin’?” 


dening, as his own and Governor's bad been. 


into the cell to see his slave. The Major was 
very much overcome at the sight of Governor, 
and spoke with great feeling: 


and for what you have done, my poor fellow! 
Oh! Governor, why, why did you take your re- 
venge in your own hands, in this horrible man- 
ner y did you not, long ago, complain to 
me? T would have seen you righted.” 


plaints we-dem made against de oberseer. It’s 
been tried often, and you néver would!” 


would have listened to your complaint. I would 
have protected your family peace, at every cost. 
If necessary, I would have discharged Mori- 
arty. Yours was an exceptional case, and I 
would have attended to it.” 


think you would now, as it has come to dis 
ad But you wouldn’t 0’ done it, Marse Major, 


has been fried afore, an’ you never would list- 
en to nothin’ t all "bout de oberseer. It’s 
on’y ‘cause it’s come to dis yer; you thinks 
different,” said Governor, sadly, but respectful- 
ly, and even affectionately. 


Ma: 
that the slave had spoken the truth, for he look- 
ed extremely distressed, and told him that he 
would engage the best counsel to defend him ; 
that no cost should be spared, even to the half 
of his estate, to save him. 


ed to secure the best legal aid to be had for 
Governor. 


known that éwo slaves were to be tried for sim- 
ilar offences. But every one was interested in 
Valentine, and no one, except his master, seem- 
ed to care one farthing for Governor. Those 
who saw him said he was “an ill-looking fel- 
low,” and there left the subject. 
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ething in his ear. “Down went the 


burst open. - A moment, and 


husband, Governor did not hurt. hair 
head ; even in his mad and. blind 


did he attempt to save himself by 


This was the substance of the story related 
“Y'se sorry I killed him, Brudder Walley! 


es! I is berry sorry, dough it ain’t 


{aean 


ressed his hand in silence, scarce- 
vhat to reply just then, sadly think- 


About noon that day, Major Hewitt came 


“Oh, Governor! my heart bleeds for you, 


“ Ah, Marse Major, you never would*hear no 


“Yes, but my poor fellow! in such a case I 


“Ah, Marse Major, honey! I dessay you 


oney! ‘deed you wouldn’t, ’cause you see it 
jor Hewitt did not reply; perhaps he felt 


And Major Hewitt kept his word, and hasten- 


The day of the trial was at hand. It was 


Valentine was the first arraigned. When 
his case was fully investigated, it was obvious 
to all minds, that had the fatal encounter in 
which Mr. Waring fell taken place between two 
equals, either two white men, or two negroes, 
the survivor would scarcely have been arraign- 
ed; and, if arraigned, the verdict of the jury 
must have been, “Justifiable Homicide.” It 
was shown that Valentine had struck only in 
self-defence—only after his own blood had been 
drawn, and he had beer once felled to the floor. 
But then he had struck his master; the blow 
1, An th his cause was in 






but of his masters, and the verdict they render- 
ed against the prisoner was “ Wilful Murder.” 
Valentine heard the verdict, and afterwards re- 
ceived his sentence quietly, as a matter of 
course. At its conclusion, he bowed gravely, 
and was conducted from the court-room. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WERK. | 





For the National Era. 
WHAT IT COSTS TO KNOW A COUNTESS, 


BY MRS. BELL SMITH. 


Percival G. Dungleson and Augustus Dray- 
ton were two of our familiars in Paris, and 
very entertaining, attentive youths they were. 
Sons of Dungleson, Drayton, & Co., prominent 
merchants in one of our most prominent cities, 
these young gentlemen had been sent abroad 
to polish a finished education. They had run 
through Germany, galloped through Italy, fled 
through Switzerland, and brought up in Paris, 
as the point where the newest, neatest, and 
most complete polish could be obtained. With 
handsome apartments in Boulevards des Ital- 
iens, a pair of English horses, a Jog, cart, and 
coupé, a groom and valet, these two specimens 





her innocence of everything but 
probable that up 


¢ or any other planta- 
do, upon the scaffold’s fatal | tion? Why, virtue was not taught them—was 
around my neck, and the | not expected of them; and if they were born 
to shut out the last glimpse | with the instinct, it was soon lost among a 
8 sanshine from my eyes, descend- | class, where licentiousness was 
y face—even in that supreme mo-| integrity the exception. The generality of 
know I cannot feel the situation more | this misfortune among his fellow-slaves—whose 
than T have done a thousand times be-| wives, any more 


the rile, and 


their own individual 
: ‘ souls and bodies, were in no sense theirs, when 
hetie feeling was the secret horror | a higher power wanted them—did not make it 
. sew less painful to this poor man to see his 
ore it preyed upon my spirits, driving | beloved Milly tempted from his bosom, And 
almost to insanity. Yet, friends, | he saw, with increasing anguish, that Milly. 
& occult in this presentiment. | notwithstanding her penitence, and tearfel 
tai sure inference of ger- | declaration that she would be faithful to Gov- 
n effects from certain causes, It was rather | ernor forever and forever, could not prevent 
Soresight, thas second sight, Well! | the daily calls of the overseer at a and 
am calmer and happier | dared not disobey his commands, w e 
ee summoned her to work in his house. Governor 
and ever kept at work upon the most 
po cee /of the plantation, and a — 
t of my little | seer still an get oh ere as much as he 
. ibly. could of Milly’s time and services, 
Phere was no pe for inane Their atom were 
ime.and religion cures the worst of | not usually credit Wi @ possession the 
9 Only, in the mean | common feelings of humanity under such trials. 
trial, Major Hewitt, in many respects a kind master, 
ow it—watch over for his peace, long closed his ears to com- 
their overseer, and 
that his master would 
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? All the women 
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of Young America lived up to their income, and 
polished rapidly as the fondest parent could 
desire. 

The life was elegant, but rather fatiguing. 
To frequent theatres, without being sufliciently 
familiar with the language to be amused; to 
be a habitué at the opera, with a very confused 
idea of music; to wander through picture gal- 
leries, and not know, save by catalogue, one 
master from another—make altogether a rather 
dismal thing of it. The daily drive to the Bois 
de Boulogne becomes at last a bore, which the 
Emperor, sitting like a toad on horseback, and 
the Empress swinging gracefully along’ in her 
carriage, cannot alleviate. The dinner at the 
Cafe de Paris becomes heavier than the drive; 
and after a while one discovers that it is all very 
well, but rather dreary, and not exactly the 
thing for Young America. Yet it is astonish- 
ing what a time it requires to realize this fact. 

e have acquaintances who have lived in this 
way for years, yet insist upon it that it is all 
decidedly gay—indeed, delightful. I sometimes 
think that I can namber quite a crowd of peo- 
ple I have met abroad, who would be willing 
to die upon the rack, if thereby they could for 
a moment attract the atiention.of some crowned 
head. 4 

Now, this very morning we breakfasted with 
Drayton and Dungleson, at 12 0’clock precisely. 
Quite an early hour, we were assured, with some 
evidences of weariness. Indeed, Drayton said 
two o’clock was his time—he much preferred it. 


talked about affairs at home. The young men 
really brightened up, and for that space of time 
were easy, happy, and natural. We separated, 


ily, we encountered our two friends, perched 
sively bored. Qur distinguished friend, the 


to hear Alboni and Roger. We selected a lit- 


for ‘the Cafe de Paris, alth 80 no 


abroad, is not the Café where the g ones, 
and those who wish to know, seek a dinner. In 
a short time, Damon and ias—that is, Dun- 
gleson and Drayton—came in, and asserted their 

at one of the windows, looking on the 


¥ : disti aisk d editor and D. were 
talking alti, I amused myself by «vatching 
‘my young friends. They dined with an air. 





no 
his exh 
the faces of various 
in a way that made me at first suppose that 
there was really an awakening up, but I soon 
ing over everything that came in his way, discovered it to be only practice, He would 
serew his glass into one eye, and concentrate 
the | the stare eae my one focus, Aye ber 
not near-sigh any means, but thought 
this way of facing the world rather distingue. 
And the practice was very good. He elevated 
the glass with insolence, and dsopped it with 
nonchalance. Dandy I, could not have done 
it better, ' 
~ The hours wore away at dinner, and even the 
best of wine could not lift our two friends from 
their dismal state. We passed them going out, 
and theytoo announced themselves opera bound, 
If the drive and dinner had been ;unishment, 
the opera was torture. Having finished a care- 
fal survey of the house, our two unfortunates 
fell into a dreary. state of intense attention to 
the music. Ihad been amused at the drive, 
had commiserated the dinner, but actually 
suffered myself at their infliction while attempt- 
ing to we Be frantically endeavoring to 








are 


Qur breakfast lasted nearly two hours, and we 


and at four o’clock, while driving to the Bois de 
Boulogne with a distinguished editor and fam- 


on their dog-cart, behind the high-stepping 
jooking exceedingly elegant aauniae 


editor, invited-us to an early dinner at the Cafe 
de Paris, after which we were to visit the opera, 


tle table in one corner of the room of this 
celebrated restaurant, which we found comfort- 
ably filled—filled with common English, com- 
‘mon Americans, and yet commoner French ; 


‘WASHINGTON, D. C., THURSDAY, 


to the ‘works, and, taking Governor aside, whis- 
somethi 


tice. Augustus made little effort to sustain 
exiaiined nature, but Dungleson scrutinized 
English and French ladies, 


erdi’s music, In this manner 


unde: 

passedaday. Ihave noted it carefully, bécatse 
one represented all of this sensual, stupid life. 
I have dwelt upon the manner of time passed 
by our friends, because they were two of a class. 


The American residents of Paris, as such, are 


the unhappiest of our unhappy country. To 
the student in art or science, the legislator, or 
the traveller in search of mere novelty, there is 
no place offering so many facilities and attrac- 
tions as Paris. But to the merely wealtby, 
who cut off all their old associations, and visit 
Europe for the purpose of taking part in society, 
Paris is a melancholy place. Soap-boilers in 
taste, they are snobs by profession, and, without 
a knowledge of science or a love of art, they 
find French society closed against them, and 
are thrown upon each other and their own re- 
sources. In this way, American society makes 
up a little vil in the midst of the great 
city, and these vgagers, having nothing to do, 
rush from one apartment to another, prying 
particularly into the affairs of each, and slan- 
dering,all generally. Heaven help us—these 
are the people who give the French an.impres- 
sion of American society. For them to form 
a part of French social life is, as I have said 
before, impossible. They may, however, by a 
lavish expenditure of wealth, come in contact 
with it. Entertainments, vieing in extravagance 
the fabled feasts of old, bring into circle a quan- 
tity of hungry French, who come to eat, and 
go away to laugh. 


What an unhappy, hollow, fictitious life! 


Take, for instance, my old friend Stebbins and 
wife, who now affect a Paris existence. In- 
deed, to it they are devoting the remainder of a 
hitherto rather industrious life, and, the pro- 
ceeds of a useful pursuit. They have leased 
apartments in a very pleasant quarter, and 
furnished them in gorgeous style. Here the 
two old people sit, in solitary grandeur, devo- 
ting their entire time to the preservation of their 
furniture and the destruction of character. 
Mrs. 8. is really a kind-hearted, inoffensive old 
lady, but habit and idleness have wrought a 
wonderful change. One cannot be forever 


dusting upholstery, and the spare time passed 
among ignorant Americans is taken up exclu- 
sively in attacking reputations. On reception 
days, for example, the old people sit enthroned 
amid elegant tables and chairs, dusted and 
burnished to a painful extent. They are flan- 
nelled within and furred without, as the day 


fire, which, by a gentle stretch of imagination, 


bins & Co., as he facetiously terms his family, 





2S ric 


¥ Pps: age er 


g . origin goes freezing 
bins & ave been known to give ‘prince 








was to he decoyed into their ware-rooms. 


acquaintances are expected to call, within cer 


Take a few moments 0 


Thomas Catte Tabbins. 


must be exhausted. 


considering her state of heglth 


ncing with him all the evening.” 
of such strong constitutions.” 
male Stebbins; but Mrs. Stebbins rolls in— 


husband.” 


us be charitable, and say cold.” 


extinguishing of the 8.— © 


Mr. Tabbins, that Mrs. Smith 
day?” 


ances before foreigners, you know.” 
“For my part ”"—— 





hands. ould you 
ate it up fast as it came!” 
purr 

ed Mrs. Stebbins. 


vards yesterday.” 
e Did he fina his daughter?” 


“ or my part "-—— 


life. They are too free. 


are really taught, as 


tions.” 
«Bor my part ”—— 


an 
you out. 


















morning—but _ 








takes his léave, an Stebbins 
to eons a before . 
8 e speech so often suf 
Now, this is so iittle e; 
VaEer 9.nen bouset th 
will declare that they 


and abuse me for 


that I will | 










thelr, 
as 


















The'wild North winds came doy 
er all the hills they a 

But not as in the time that I 

Sound now the marches of t} 


For then the blast caine shudderingjap the valley, 
And brought a grief too fatal todepart; 

And all the storms, in wild and cryel sally, 

Beat pitiless upon my naked heart. 









And as my blinded, desolate soul, went erying 
Across the wintry spaces, waste and bare, 

I heard the bitter, mocking winds replying, — 

“All things may have an end save thy despair! ” 


But now another voice, another stery~ 

December, have thy winds, untam¢d and wild; 
They tell the strength, the passion, 
Which dwell with thee, stern Wititer’s first-born child! 


They tell of the mute majesty, forever 
Entranced, beyond the utmost Notthern sea; 
The type of that grand unconcern, which never 
Arises up to guestion Destiny. 


Where the first snows poured out their white libation, 
I saw the calmer grandeur of thy moods; 

To-night, responsive te tty incantation, 

Rises the surge of the t\multuous woods. 


Rage on, December! and t-night awaken 

The fiercest winds that ever thou hast known; 
Our firm-based Northern hil still stand, unshaken, 
Their strength and pride asregal as thine own. 


Mc Grawville, December, 1855. 


NEWS FROM EUROPE. 


Peace Virtually Concluded4A Son Born to the 
Emperor of France—No Tidmgs of the Pacific. 


New York, April 2.—The\ Atlantic reached 
She sailed from Liver- 
pool on the morning of the 19th, at 10} o’clock, 
On the 22d, she passed, 
in latitude 50° 20’, longitude 22°, a steamer, 
supposed to be the America, for Liverpoo 
The steamer Asia arrived out on the 18th. 
The telegraphic advices from Constantinople 
are to the 6th instant. The Divan, owing to 
the remonstrances of the merchants, had re- 
nounced the projected issue of 100,000,000 pi- 
astres in paper money. 

The Peace Conference.—Great secrecy, 23 to 
the proceedings of the Peace Conference, is still 
observed. However, peace is considered as 
virtually concluded. 


her dock about noon. 


with 28 passengers. 


The arrival of Baron 
Manteuffel, the Prassian representative, at Paris, 
is alone wanting, before the signing of the pro- 


The French Heir.—The birth of the Prince 
of Algiers has caused much outward rejoicing 
in France and England. Addresses of con- 
gratulation wee pourin 
Paris was illuminated in 
Pope Pius IX is the Prince’s god-father, and 
the Queen of Sweden his god-mother. 

England.—M:. Dallas, the new American 


is cold, and they watch a bempangnthio dose of 


into the Tuileries. 


is supposed to be burning in the grate. Steb- nor of the event. 


are economical in a certain way. The servants 
without fire of any sort, and the circulating 
lit Ameri out 






in his leave-takin 
papers see an jn 


y 
entertainments, wrere some doubtful nobility 


cation that the Premier de- 
sires to stand well with the United States, 

The English Parliament has adjourned. 

The King of Belgium has arrived at London, 
to attend the confirmation of his god-daughter, 
the princess royal of England. 

The young Prince of Prussia is about to re- 
visit England, to be betrothed to the Princess. 
A deputation of friends of Poland waited on 
Lord Palmerston lately, begging him to give 
instructions to the British 
Paris, to insist on the restoration of Poland. 
ta.—The India mail has arrived at Trieste. 
The dates are: Calcuttay February 9th; and 
Bombay, February 16th. A proclamation was 
issued on the 7th of February, announcing the 
annexation of Oude, and the deposition of the 


King. 
The Sandal rebellion had been renewed. 
LIVERPOOL MARKETS. 

Breadstuffs in Liverpool were unsettled, 
dealers awaiting the result of the Peace Con- 
Not much dispos 
Maxwell's circular says that flour is difficult of 
sale at previous prices, but that wheat has ad- 
vanced three pence per bushel on the quota- 
tions three days previous, aad corn declined 
one ghilling per 
Messrs. Herman & Cox states that breadstuffs 
were very much unsettled sisce the sailing of 
the Canada, and speculators’were unwilling to 
enter the market, preferring/to await the settle- 
ment of the peace question. 

Cotton was dull. Some qualities had 
clined a shade. Sales inthe three days of 


These receptions are curious things, Each 
resident American has a day, when his or her 


tain hours. The lately arrived have these 
hours in the evening, when refreshments and 
dancing are in order. But they soon cure of 
that, and fall back upon daylight, when wine 
gives place to scandal, cake to gossip—and are 
considered more exhilirating and digestible. 
I do not exaggerate a — in saying this. 

such entertainment at 
Stebbins & Co. Stebbins & Stebbins are in 
state; the bell rings, and John announces Mr. 


lenipotentary at 


The gentleman entering is a tall, slender, 
soft-spoken individual, who shakes hands as if 
he were infinitely obliged at your condescen- 
sion, and sinks downily into a chair. The 
weather is exhausted—health is exhausted ; 
then comes the staple commodity, which also 


“T declare,” says Mrs. S,, and she begins 
rocking, as if in a heavy sea—Mrs. S. always 
rolls when excited—“it was very imprudent, 
in Mrs, T., to 
go out in the grounds with Count F., after 


ition to operate. 


“ Ah! my dear Mrs. Stebbins,” says Thomas Phe, aiepelee ; of 


Catte, purring it out, “ our American ladies are 
so imprudent—they think themselves possessed 


“ And characters strong as” — adds the 
“She has been confined in her room ever 


since, some say by a severe cold—others, by her 


Havre cotton mark 
Provisions were in steady demand. Tobacco 
firm, andin demand. | 


“Ah! my dear Mrs. §.,” purrs Thomas, “let 


“Por my pert”—begins Stebbins, but Mrs. 


d rath 
§. rolls in—Mrs. S, always does, to the utter settled, and rather 


stringent, in the face of futher gnticipated loans, 
necessary to defray war/expenses already in- 
curred. (onsols were a shade lower, and closed 
at 913 @ 974 for money; and 92 @ 92} for ac- 


“Tear me, I wouldn’t say it was not, for the 
world. J’d even go far to call it consumption, 
if that would help the poor thing. Re it true, aa 

ied in great . p ¥ 
distress, this cold weather, in a garret, the other American stocks quit, and somewhat de 
“T fear it is true. Colonel Jones called on 
me some days since, and solicited a contribu- 
tion, but I was forced to tell him that really we 
had so many calls of this kind, that I must 
positively decline. We however buried her in 
good style. It is our duty to keep up appear- 


Peace Negptiations. 
From the New York Evening Post. 

The various difficulties presented by the 
propositions contained jin the preliminaries of 
peace have been, ac¢ording to our informa- 
tion, arranged in the following manner : 

The first point or propositio 
braces the internal government 0 
ces on the Danube, and the rectification, of the 
, occasioned no great 
difference of opinion. Austria simply agreed 
to give up her present intention in re; 
the Bessarabian 


“Certainly, ono would be robbed in that 
way; and then_one is subject to such impo- 
sitions! Only think! while the Rev. Mr, Bunte 
was lying ill with the bro-chitis, I sent him 
every day a choice potage, made by my own) 

elieve it? ne never heard 
a word of my kindness ; for the vile concierge 


“Ah! dear me! dear me!” A prolonged 


: oged like 
“Has Mr. O. returned from Germany?” ask- z of by a 


“T believe he has; I met him on the Boule- | ori 


“Indeed, it was so delicate a matter, I could 
not ask; but I observed he appeared very un- 
happy—quite 80, indeed—I may say quite so.” 


“Tt is a bad place, is B to bring girls. 
No better place in the world ‘to educate them, 
but our girls are not educated for this sort of 


“T have said, my dear Mrs. §., over and of-| for 
ten, that yery sentence. But what,can we ex: 
pect? education is go ugyee iar at home, Girls ing the Austrian 

bar ag to take care 
of themselves, choose husbands, and find posi- 


on of the Black Sea, and 
renounced the right to erect meritime arsenals 
explanations required had 
in which this renuncia- 


You see, Cazrie F. comes to E and 
runs away with a low pmbles, coding Aimself 
a Count. Lincinda H. disappears ther. 

R. had to be married to one of her father’s 


and ”"—— 
The bell rings, and Mrs. T., the lady said to 
be lately shut up by @ supposititious is an- 
n 


dear Mrs. T.,” exclaimed Mrs. Stebbins 
cxbreting her, “T'am so delighted at seeing 
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| hi it etry, Mey 8 
‘at Stamboul. Russia ieiac! no disent 


no on 
point, anid the tenor of the Austrian 
1¢ fifth point, in which the integrity of the 


_ | Ottoman Empire, and the right of the-Allies 
omas Catte to enforce certain conditions © for the interests 

to follow him of Europe” were asserted, was % 
opportunity to discussion before : the sean BB) gms 
ised, © “the interests of Europe,” i some 
U ! ; ly on the part of the 





ish and Piedmontese ministers, who were 


only auth ‘to’ treat of matters in direct 
connection with the objects of the wat, the 
P i to refer the matter to 


ive Governments. This decision 





For the National Era. 
LAMENT, 


BY RUTH HARPER, 


We mourn the departed; 
__. Night closeth e’er us, 
see 


Who shail restore us? 
Her, whose bright glance, 
Like the sun through a shower, 
Poured beauty and light, 
A measureless dower? 
The voice full of music, 
Evermore ringing, 
Like the song the wild skylark 
In heaven is singing. 
The forest's lost foliage, 
The spring shall restore, 
And the violet, withered, 
May blossom once more; 
But the flower, whose blighting 
Has filled us with gloom, 
Awakens no more, 
From the night of the tomb. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 
First Session. 


Tuesday, April 1, 1856. 
SENATE. 





the President. 
The resolution was adopted. 


other naval officers. 
the proceedings of the Board, and earnestly de 
Clayton’s speech. 


for a motion to adjourn. 


ter. 


been made, and 
Mr. Mason. I move the Senate adjourn. 


_Mr. Clayton, (excitedly.) No adjournment. 
Pu SSF sat rand: se. listen Je the insolence of 
that | it is unjust—unjast, sir. [Sensa- 


tion. | 
Mr. Maspn. I call the Senator to order, 


mer, Meantime, 


Clayton. 


Senate adjourned. 
' ‘HOUSE. 


tricts in Kansas and Nebraska. 


nations, statistics, comparative tariffs, &c. 


and 


States. 


de.| Mr. Allioon spoke in opposition to the exten- 
sion 0 


lavery. Adjourned. 


Wednesday, April 2, 1856. 
SENATE. 
Mr. Seward reported the House re alutio: 
for enlarging the custom-house, post office, an 


passed. 


subject. 


on Dr. Kane? 


United States. 


Government intended giving Dr, Kane. 


Mr. Cass said he hoped the resolution would 
immed 


all proper acknowledgment should be given to 
Dr. Kane by this Government, but he thought 


‘it a bad precedent to depart from the ancient 
usage, , 
Seward desired to express—in behalf of 


Henry Grinnell, Esq., of New York, who fur- 
nished the fands with which the expedition was 
prosecuted with so mych energy, go many sac- 
rificeg, and such great results—his hope 

the resolution would be adopted. 

. Bayard opposed the resolution, 

_ Mr. Mason admitted the wiadom of the pro- 
vision in the Congtitytion relative to the recep- 


determine whether this was not a proper occa- 


Messrs. Toucey, Reig, and Bayard, spoke 


jamin thoved that the further con- 
of the joint resolution be postponed 




















"Yoo, Tmake tho fpst uso of my convalas 





preasrrin mg throughout, his consistency in re- 


of his country might be supposed to be threat- 
ened b 


Senate was to promote the efficiency of the 
into | army, but it ap to~him to*be all about 


the conferences to Prussia, and serves 
a8 an argument for the necessity of a Congress, 
so much desired by the French Emperor. 


.| said, under the misappreher sion. 


Mr. Mason, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a joint resolution amend- 
ing the act of March, 1855, to remodel the 
Diplomatic and Consular system of the United 
States. He explained that-the resolution pro- 
posed to change that feature of the act which 
seemed to make it mandatory on the President 
to elevate all our foreign Ministers resident to 
Ministers Plenipotentiary, and to affix the sala- 
ry of each mission. Congress has no power to 
command, but could only recommend this to 


Mr. Clayton resumed his remarks on the ac- 
tion of the Naval Board, and, in order to prove 
that it was no-disgrace to officers to be placed 
on the retired list, mentioned the fact that in 
England the heroes of the Nile and Trafalgar 
were relieved from active service, and received 
less pay than officers of the same grade on the 
retired:list. He replied to Mr. Houston’s at- 
tacks on Com, Pendergrast, Capt. Dupont, and 


Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, sustained, in the main, 
fended Lieut. Maury from charges made in Mr. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick asked Mr. Bell to give way 
Mr. Clayton. I hope the Senator will finish 
Mr, Bell. Tshall finish at sometime. |Laugh- 


tr. Clayton, ——— The attack has 
have a right to answer now. 


The President rapped briskly with his ham- 


My. Bell said: Let him go on with his inso- 
lence. I have heard of that gentleman before, 
= significantly with his finger to Mr. 


hile they were thus engaged in colloquy 
the Chair put the motion, and declared the 


Among the reports from standing commit 
tees were bills establishing additional land «lis- 


Ten thonsand copies of the Central Ameri- 
can correspondence, together with that hetween 
the United States and Great Britain, on the 
Arbitration and Enlistment questions, were or- 
dered printed; as were also the sume number 
of copies of the document on the commerial 
relations of the United States with all foreign 


The bill appropriating $300,000 for restoring 
and maintaining the peaceable disposition of 
the Indian tribes on the Pacific coast, and 
$120,000 for the purchase of gunpowder, was 


passed. 
The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the President’s Annual Message, 


Mr. _ Warner vindicated the rights of the 
South in the common Territories of the United 


Federal court-buildings, of Buffalo, which was 


Mr. Mason, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relationg, reported a joint resolution, permit- 
ting Dr. Kane and the officers associated with 
him in his search for Sir John Franklin, to 
accept such token of acknowledgment therefor 
as the Government of Great Britain may please 
to present, in accordance with its wishes on the 


r. Seward inquired whether, under the reg- 
lution, a title of nobility could not be conferred 


Mir. Mason gaid he had no idea that the Brit- 
ish Government would think of offering an ac- 
knowledgment of that kind, which it might well | 
suppose would be unwelcome to a citizen of the | tion of the oountry, and regarded it as an ex- 


jately pass. 
Mr. Crittenden said he was quite willing that 


Mr. Cass followed, also at considerable length, 
matters where the honor or interest. 


y 
Mr. Butler thought the subject before the 


Cori ae 
<" m™m to 

the farther consideration of the ‘subject until 
to-morrow, with a view to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business of yester- 
day, being the resolution of Mr. Iverson respect- 
ing the Naval Board; which motion was agreed 
to 


Mr. Bell alluded. good-humoredly, to the little 
misunderstand’ ag or last evening, which had 
rown oz? of & misappiehension on his part, in 
« excitement of debate. respecting some re- 
marks made by the Senator from Delaware, 
[Mr. Clayton,| and retraciing what he had 


Mr. Clayton met Mr. Beil fall half-way, with 
the same frank and honovable spirit of concili- 
ation; and thus a eee of more than 


| twenty C= standing, which had been mo- 
-mentarily interrapted-vigh Teetovi? to its wont: 
ed cordiality. 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of Executive butimess, and after a brief 
period spent therein, adjourned. ’ 
HOUSE. 

The House was engaged in the consideration 
of the Senate’s amendment to the pension, and 
West Point Academy, and the deficiency ap- 
propriation bills, but came to no conclusion on 
the subject before the adjournment. 


sige oat was taken, aehibe gee 
were se disagreed to, i 2 exception 
of that appropriating $10,000 for additional 
stables for dragopn and artillery horses, which 
proms bya telnet 81 yeas to 50 nays, and 

the Secretrry of the Senate to 
furnish annually the library of the Military 
Academy with a copy of all documents pub- 
lishea oy that body. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, the 
House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the sitate of the Union, (Mr. Mace, of Indi- 
ana, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propeieage for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1856, the question being on the 
amendments of the Senate thereto. 

The entire sitting of the Committee was con- 
sumed in debate on the amendment appropris- 
ting $49,200, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, for engraving the maps and draw- 
ings accompanying the reports of explorations 
aud surveys to determine a Pacific railroad 
route, Without disposing of the amendment, 
the Committee rose. 





THE KANSAS QUESTION EPITOMIZED. 
of Repregprtatives, Murch 18, igse. 
I rise, sir, to say but a few words, The ques- 
tion is not, sir, whether Goy. Reeder or Gen. 
Whitfield shall occupy a seat on thia figor, but 
whether you will or will not grant to the Com 
mittee of Elections power to send for persons 
and papers. Sir, what has this committee to 
do? It has to investigate and report on a sub- 





The first eighteen amendments of the Senate 
were concurred in, two of them in a modified 
form, when a long debate ensued on the amend- 
ment appropriating $49,200, or so much there- 
of as may be necessary, for engraving the maps 
and drawings accompanying the reports of ex- 
plorations and surveys to determine a Pacific 
railroad route. Without disposing of this 
amendment, the Committee rose, and reported 
its action to the House on the pension and Mil- 
itary Academy appropriation bills, 


Thursday, April 3, 1856. 
SENATE. : 

Mr. Crittenden. A memorial was presented 
here some year or two ago, from that admirable 
artist, J. W. Stanley, proposing to sell to this 
country his “Gallery of Indian Portraits,” now 
in the Smithsonian Institution. This gentle- 
man is not only an artist of great merit, but of 
a very bold and energetic character, as has 
been well evinced by his travels and researches 
among the rude sons of the forest, in pursuit of 
faithful portraits of the aborigines of the coun- 
try; and the result of his labors has been a 
gallery of portraits of which not only the artist, 
but the country, might well be proud. His 
attainments entitle him to a very high niche in 
his profession, and he wished to have the me- 
morial taken from the files, and commended to 
the favorable consideration of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Brown, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a joint resolution 
changing the location of the District armory 
from the Mall to Judiciary Square. 

The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the special order, being the bill to au- 
thorize the people of Kansas to form a Consti- 
tution and State Government, preparatory to 
their admission into the Union when they have 
the requisite population. 

Mr. Collamer commenced a comprehensive 
and compact argument, by adverting to what 
are called new views of the Constitution, with 
respect to which he assertéd that the fact of 
their being new was pragnant proof that they 
were false. ‘T’he past legislation of the country 
was held to be the best exposition of the Oon- 
very and of the powers of Congress under 
that. Constitution, From, Ji 
textual interpretation SPs, maar liters! ane 
argued that even the existence of such a thing 
as Slavery eculd not be inferred, and hence it 
was only by a reference to the practical legisia- 
tion of the country that it was removed beyond 
all controversy, that three provisions of the 
Constitution had been introduced hecause of 
the existence of that domestic institution. 

Mr. C. then proceeded to show that Congress 
had never before the year 1840 committed the 
subject of Freedom or Slavery to be exclusive- 
ly discussed and legislated upon by the inhab- 
itants of a Territory, and maintained that Con- 
gress had assumed to regulate the institution 
of Slavery, firstly, by prohibiting it where it did 
not exist, or where ii existed to a small extent; 
and, secondly, by not disturbing it where it al- 
ready had a permauent footing. Congress hav- 
ing thus specifically legislated on the subject 
of Slavery in the Territories, Mr.Collamer in- 
ferred that Congress had the power to do so, 
and held that to deny it was to deny the inter- 
pretation put upon the Constitution by those 
who were most competent to expound that in- 
strument, 

Mr. C. then examined the Ordinance of 1787, 
and showed that its constitutionality had been 
recognised by the admission of the Northwest- 
ern States under its express sauctions. He 
also referred to the legisiation of Congress rel- 
ative te the Territory of*Tennessee, of Orleans, 
‘e part of the Louisiana purchase,) and others, 
or the purpose of proving that, with regard to 
them also, Congress had assumed a power of 
regulating the relations of Slavery; to which he 
added, that a power to regulate implied a full 
— of control, since it had been held by the 

upreme Court that, under the power to regu- 
late commerce, Oongress was competent to 
pass a perpetual embargo. 

Mr. C, next proceeded to analyze the organic 
act of Kansas Territory, and maintained that 
it clearly embodied the doctrine of what is pop- 
ularly called “squatter sovereignty.” The re- 
lation of the Constitution to the territory of the 
Union was next discussed, Mr.-C. maintaining 
that the Constitution of the country covered all 
the Territories within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress, and could not be legitimately extended 
over them by an act of Congress, which more- 
over was needless, since the Constitution was 
there ex necessitate ret anterior to the passage 
of such act, A Territorial! Government Mr. “. 
regarded as nothing more than 4 municipal 
corporation chartered by SSngress; and, in can- 
vassing the Kensas-Nebraska bill, he declared 
it to be an anomaly in the Territorial legisle- 


periment fraught with evil, He then proceeded 


‘Mr. Butler said he could not vote for the | Show the grounds on which it was asserted, 
to| resolution, unless he knew what the British |i" the minority report of the Committee on 
ntier, and refer the whole 
matter to a specis] commission, which is to 
proceed to the spot, and rectify, if not the 

at least her own topograph- 
be question of the Principali- 
device of postpone- 
ly a more general 
tion, as given in the 
et ultimatum, and reserving 
the definitive adjustment of the question for 
further negotiations) between the contracting 


The second point, which relates to the free- 
dom ofthe Danube, was temporarily omitted 
ference, and, when the 
hed for this coyntry, had not been 


concerning military 


Territories, that the invasion of the Missourians 
pe way rs Bri than seven of Ps election 
istricts 0: nsas, quoting for this purpose 
from Governor Rashes, frome a Missouri news- 
paper, and from a comparison of the votes with 
the census taken just before the election. At 
this stage of his remarks, Mr. C. gave Way to 
@ motion to postpone the further consideratio 
of the subject till to-morrow. 
HOUSE. 
Mr. Allen, of Illinois, by consent, made a 


personal explanation with refersnce to the re- 
that | port made hy the Committee of Elections a few 


ys ago, detailing their action in the contested 


election case between himself and Mr. Archer. 


Mr. Washburn, of Maine, chairman of the 
Committee of Elections, replied, declaring that 


the gentleman from Illinois, under the guise of 
dis- | a personal explanation, had made 2 minority 


report in his own behalf. lati 
, a name then resumed the ounnidenstin 

te) making ps prs ions for the . 
ment 0/ invalid and other pensions of the ba 
ted States for the year ending Juno 30, 1857, 


© question being on the amendments of the 
yesterday from the 


ate thereta, reported 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, with the recémmendation thet they be 


non-concurred in; but they were agreed ta by 


the House 


The House next pre to consider the 


Mr. J T ised. in a few| bill for the f 
ys to prdeaiik gsr mie Legere 7 Vindigation of the Withee’ Apeies for the year ey 
being on 





30, 1857, the question the amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto, y 
from the Committee of the i on the 
the Union, with the jon that. 
be non-con in, 


pol i TETRA DION ae AOR PS te 0 
Pa aa ad > 


ject of deep and pervading interest to the whole 
of the American people. Millions of our con- 
stituents are now watching with intense interest 
the action of this committee. And shall we, 
sir, deny them the aid required, and block the 
wheels and cripple the energies of this commit- 
tee on the outset? For the honor of this House 
and the welfare of the country, I trust not. But 
why this determined opposition? Why this 
attempt toshroud this investigation in darkness® 
The reasons given seem to be unsatisfactory, 
contradictory, and baseless. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Letcher,] in main- 
taining the other side of the question, took oc- 
casion to say, that if the edminictration of this 
Government was taken from the party that now 
holds it; the Uniop would be dissolved. Sir, 
these threats have been so often repeated, and 
from the same quarter, that they have become 
stale, aes and scarcely deserving a passing 
notice. Such threats are idle. They cease to 
disturb. Like the rattle in the tail of a tooth- 
les snake, they are heard without alarm. Dis- 
solve this Union! Who dissolve it? The North 
will not; the South dare not; the world in arma 
can not. Away with such silly nonsense. The 
Hon. member from Maryland [ Mr. Davis] denies 
us jurisdiction, There he comes in conflict 
with the Constitution. The Constitution is clear 
on that point. It says expressly that “ Each 
House shall be the judge of the election, returns, 
and qualifications, of its awn members.” There 
is not @ legislative body is the world that does 
not exercise this power over its own members, 
and even to expel a member at discretion. The 
Hon. gentleman fought gallantly, but he fought 
“ As one that beateth the air.” 

He dealt fearful blows, but his adversary wag 
beyond his reach. It was a pity such valor was 
wasted, Sir, the Hon. member from Maryland 
was on the wrong side. The Hon. member from 
Missouri | Mr. ren charges th Massachusetts 
Aid Society with malpractice. If the charge is 
true, why not investigate? He charges the Kan- 
sag settlers with having rifles. Is it possible? 
What! Freemen have arms in their hands! Who 
ever heard of theserifles till Kansas was invaded ? 
Then, sir, you did hear of them. Then they 
came out and — for themselves. It is charged 
that the New England emigrants go to make 
Kansaga Free State. Ay, sir,a Free State. 
Sake liowia tho way). Sin tho sone refithe 
Pilgrims go us their fathers came, to plant and 
rear a Free State. If that be wrong, it is the 
fault of the family. Their fathers did so before 
there. Free Speech, Free Press, Free Schools, 
Free Religion, Free Soil, and Free Men. Sir, 
they do go to make a Free State. And, God 
be praised, they will do it. But Gov. Reeder 
is in the way. Gov. Reeder has been assailed— 
rudely assailed—on this floor. Gov. Reeder is 
the last man to be here complained of. The 
blame before the country rests elsewhere than 
on the head of Gov. Reeder. 

Has the member from Missouri so soon for- 
gotten that the invasion of Kansas was from 
his own State? And when the honorable gen- 
tleman says he did not approve of it, it will be 
news tome. Does he not know that if Mis- 
souri approves or palliates, she must share the 
shame? But she will not doit. And I was 
surprised to hear what I did hear from one of 
her Representatives. But Governor Reeder 
is in the way. He is the evil genius that 
haunts the dreams of the honorable member 
from Missouri by night, and disturbs his equa- 
nimity by day. The honorable member says, 
Reeder comes poking along here—“ a traitor.” 
Suppose I were to say, which surely I will not, 
that Whitfield comes poking along here. True, 
they are both here; and what of it? What 
has that to do with the question? Sir, Gov. 
Reeder comes here by the voice of the people 
of Kansas; and they sent him here in accord- 
ance with the Higher Law and the Lower Law—. 
the Law of Self-preservation and the Law of 
Self-defence, If he has not a right here, who 
has? General Whitfield comes here the fruit 
of an election—an election ordered by a spu- 
rious Legislature—a Legislature forced on an 
unwilling people by a band of armed invaders, 
with guns and drums, and implements of 
death—who marched into Kansas on election 
day, and stormed nearly every poll at once, 
elected this Legislature, and returned back to 
Missouri in triumph. Sir, tet the committee 
examine; give them all the help they ask for. 
Let us have the truth, and no dodging; the 
country demands it. Sir, 1 am ready for the 
vote, and I envy not the man who shall record 
his vote in the negative. 





From the New York Evening Post. 


REFORMS IN TURKEY. 


Of all the matters which will ocoupy the at- 
tention of the Conferences at Paris, after the 
signature of a treaty of peace, none is more im- 
portant than the fature disposition of Turkey, 
the innocent cause of this great Huropean 
struggle. The Ottoman Empire is menanced 
by other and more serious dangers than the 
proximity and love of conquest of her powerful 
neighbor, Russia. She has within her the 
germs of dissolution and decay, which must be 
rooted out at once; and it is not merely neces- 
sary that the relations of Russia to the Porte, 
but those of the Porte to all Europe, should be 
reformed, if‘her national independence is to be 
maintained, and her territory preserved from 
foreign aggression. 
Until the present war, or rather until the re- 
cent alliance between Turkey and the Western 
Powers, the former occupied an anaialous po- 
sition in we She was not admitted to the 
Congress of Vienna, nor included in the Euro- 
pean system of States adopted by it, but was 
adjudged to be more assimilated in her politi- 
cal condition and position to Asia than to Eu- 
rope. This distinction extended to her domes- 
tic as well as to her external or international re- 
ons. 
The administration of justice in the Empire 
was so corrupt, that foreign Governments were 
compelled to provide for the safety of their 
subjects residing within its limits, by special 
treaties with the Sultan, who pledged himself 
to leavs the adjudication of the legal rights of 
all foreigners in the hands of their ective 
ounmns — goneneee oc Treaties void na- 
ture, “ capituletions,” were made 
with the Porte re France, under-Francis I and 
Louis XIV, and subsequently by Engiand, Aus. 
tria, Russia, and ia. A to their 
‘ : ‘ in Turkey, # all com~ 


the -aw of the land, and cannot be sued or ar- 
aaah Tarkish court of justice. A 


foreigner guilty of any crime must be delivered 





to his own consul or ambassador, with whom i¢ 
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rested, whether and when the accused should 
be brought before @ court of his own nation for 


trial. The natural co: ence i 

that the Turks gulioll walang in. thelr suits 
against Europeans, and that the latter were 
equally unsuccessful in endeavoring to enforce 
their rights against Turks, or even against Eu- 








The consuls, sure to be bi » and proba- 
bly rather unserupuloas 2 thoes one of ad- 
ministering justice, would in cide in 
favor of their own coun’ mn; and a German, 
bringing a complaint cpa ‘rénchman, be- 
fore the French consul or ambassador, or an 
Ruglishman against a German, would be dis- 


missed with very 
‘The English and the 
Maltese and lonians, were scattered 
through the Turkish maritime towns, under 
the protection of the British Government, were 
the most highly favored under this system. 
These latter, like the Russians, might cheat, 
steal, murder, or commit almost any crime, with 
impunity; for, as the arrest ofa ac- 
cused of murder could only take place in the 
presence of a consular official, there was v 
no Englishman to be found in the neighborhood 
ov emergencies of this natare. , 

Tt will readily he ived that a state of 
things like this ‘¢ not have lasted much 
longer, even if the war had not broken out. 
At the preset , moreover, when, as a 
consequence of the war, Constantincple con- 
tains more than thirty thousand Europeans ; 
when Smyrna, the second city of the Ottoman 
Lmpire, reckons two-thirds of its population as 
foreigners ; when all the other large towns are 
filling up with Eu and 
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not be avoided. Internal improvement and 


sweeping reforms are and it is an aus- 
ee sign that the fitet step in that jon }. 
as been taken, and by the | itself.» 
Sherif prom February 21, in n- 
tinople, has proclaimed the unconditional equal- 
ity of the Boise, 0 Christian subjects of the 
Porte, with the Mahomm in all political, 
religious, and social rights. importance 


of this decree cannot be over-estimated. By 
equalizing the condition of Turks and Chris- 
tians, the latter, who form an immense majori- 
ty in the Turkish Empire, will gradually ac- 
quire a predominating ivfluence, and from 
slaves of the Osmanli, beccme their rulers. By 
this Hatti Sherif, the old law inflicting the 
penalty of death upon a Mussulman embracing 
Christianity is also abolished, and a new law, 
which shall be equally binding on Mussulmans 
and Christians, as well as the establishment of 
a court of justice, are decreed. In this way the 
jgéicial and ecclesiastical powers, formerly ex- 
ercised by the Mahommedan and Greek clergy, 
are henceforth separated, and the sphere of ac- 
tion of the Muftis and Ulemas, as well as of the 
Greek Patriarchs and Popes, ig confined solely 
to the care of souls. 

This puts an end to the grasping presump- 
tion of the Czar, who can no longer, under pre- 
tence of protecting his Greek subjects, send 
embassies like that headed by Menschikoff to 
Constantinople. In fact, by this Hatti Sherif 
the third point of the peace preliminaries—re- 
ferring to the Russian protectorate over the 
Greek church, which it was stated the Czar 
would not abandon, preferring to give up the 
fortress of Nicolaieff—is more thoroughly dis- 
posed of than it would have been by any ne- 
gotiations and treaties. By means of his spir- 
itual power over the Greek subjects of the 
Porte, the Emperor could at any time again 
interfere with the internal affairs of Turkey, 
in order to seize the heritage of the “sick 
man.” This plan is now baffled. The “sick 
man” does die, to be sure; but his heirs will 
be, not Russia, but civilized Europe. 


MR. BUCHANAN ON TAE MISSOURI COMPRO- 
MISE. 


From the Washington Union, 4th April. 

Some discussion having taken place upon 
the position of Mr. Buchanan on the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, we are permitted to copy the 
following extract from a letter addressed by 
Mr. Bachanan: to Senator Slidell, dated Lon- 
don, 0n the 28th of December last, when there 
seemed to be no difference as to Mr. Buchan- 
an’s thorough identity with the Democratic 
party on this, as as on all other issues. It 
will be seen that Mr. B. speaks of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill with his usual frankness and de- 
cision. We are confirmed in our impression 
by this letter that no man, no set of men, and 
no newspaper, are at all warranted to 
authoritatively for Mr. Buchanan upon this or 
upon any other question. His own words 
speak for themselves. 

The letter of Mr. Buchanan was not, it will 
be seen, intended for publication, but the gen- 
tleman to whom it was addressed has thought 
it necessary, after the editorial article in the 
Union of Wednesday last, to lay it before the 





country. 

s * The question has been settled by 
Congress, and this settlement should be inflex- 
ibly maintained. The Missouri Compromise is 
gone, and gone forever. 

But no assaults skould be made upon those 
Democrats who maintained it, provided they 
are now willing in good faith to maintain the 
settlement as it exists. Such an understand- 
ing is wise and just in itself. 

At is well known how I labored; in company 
with southern men, to have this line extended 
to the Pacific Ocean. But it has departed. 
The time for it has passed away, and I vetily 
beleive that the best—nay, the only—mode 
now left of putting down the fanatical and 
restless spirit of abolition at the North, is to 
adhere to the existing settlement without the 
slightest thought or appeurance of wavering, 
and without regarding any storm which may 
be raised against it. * * * * * 





RHODE ISLAND ELECTION. 


We learn from the Providence Journal that 
William W. Hoppin is re-elected Governor by 
2,877 majority, and John R. Bartlett Secre 
of State, and Charles Hart Attorney Goneral, 
by about the same majority. These candi- 
dates were all on the “American” and “Re- 

ublican” tickets, the parties having fused. 

here is no choice of Lieutenant Governor or 
of General Treasurer. Upon these tickets the 
Americans and ublicans fen Mr. Brown 
(American) leads Mr. Pell (Republican) 844 
v 


otes. 

Inthe Legislature,the Americans and Repub- 
licans have a clear piper & in both branches. 
They have seventeen of the thirtyone Sena- 
tors, aud there are five vacencies. They have 
thirty-eight of the seventy-two members of the 
House, and there are thirteen vacancies. 

The Lieutenant Governor and the General 
Treasurer will be elected in joint ballot from 
the two highest candidates, which are in this 
case the American and Democratic men. 

We give the county returns for Governor : 


Hoppin. Potter. 

Providence - - 5,493 | 4,353 
Newport county - . 1,519 763 
ent county .-. ~- 916 854 
Washington county - 1,516 844 
risiol ty - 591 304 


9 gio 10,035 7,168 
Tue iasue of the election is, that Rhode Island 
has declared for the Anti-Nebraska , and 
nee 


that the new Senator to Congress, to 
is Legislature, will be of the same pol- 
ities. 





The Old Line Whigs of Iowa, “feeling a 
strong desire to see the flag that for so man 
yeats waved proudly over the Whig party, an 
under whose folds Clay and Webster and other 
kindred spirits mantaly baile again unfurled 

breeze as the 


um of the old Whig 
patty,” ave istued for a Whig State 
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New York city and vicinity, and will receive and forward 
advertisements for the Era at 
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TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The People of the United States, without regard to past 
political differences or divisions, who are opposed to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, to the policy of the 
present Administration, to the extension of Slavery 
into the Territories, in favor of ihe admission of Kan- 
sas as a free State, and of restoting the action of the 
Federal Government to the principles of Washington 
and Jefferson, axe invited by the National Committee, 
appointed by the Pittsburgh Convention of the 22d: of 
February, 1956, to send from each State three Delegates 
from every Congressional district, and six Delegates at 
large, to meet in PHILADELPHIA, on the seventeenth 
day of June next, for the purpose of recommending can- 
didates to be supported for the offices of President and 
Viee President of the United Siates. 3 

E, D. MORGAN, New York, 

FRANCIS P. BLAIR, Maryland, 

JOHN M. NILES, Connecticut, 

DAVID WILMOT, Pennsylvania, 

A. P. STONE, Ohio, 

WILLIAM M. CHACE, Rhode Island, 
JOHN Z. GOODRICH, Massachusetts, 
GEORGE RYE, Virginia, 

ABNER R. HALLOWELL, Maine, 

k. 8. LELAND, Hinois, 

CHARLES DIOKEY, Michigan, 

GEORGE G. FOGG, New Hampshire, 


A. 4, STEV! owe, 
COR S$ GOLE, California, » 
LA E, BRAINERD, Vermont, 


WI:.LIAM GROSE, Indiana, 

WYMAN SPOONER, Wisconsin, 

C, M. K. PAULISON, New Jersey, 

E. D. WILLIAMS, Delaware, 

JOHN G. FEE, Kentucky, 

JAMES REDPATH, Missouri, . 
LEWIS CLEPHANE, Dist. of Columbia, 


. National Committee. 
Wasutneton, March 29, 1856. 





FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


We would call the attention of the readers of 
the Era to this monthly publication. It is ex- 
clasively Anti-Slavery, containing such articles 
from the Era as one likes to keep for purposes 
of reference, and also others specially adapted 
to circulation among the masses. Its octavo 
form fits it for being bound, and, at the same 
time, it is so cheap that a subscriber at little 
cost can secure additional copies for distribu- 
tion. As the Presidential campaign is now 
opening, it is desirable that the work of dis- 
seminating facts and arguments on the great 
Question which the People »z< to be called 
upon to decide, shal: be carried on briskly. 

The first volume of the Facts closes with the 
number issued this week, and the first number 
of the second volume will be issued the first 
week in May ensuing. The terms are— 

Six copies toone address -  - $1.00 
Fourteen copies tooneaddress - 2.00 
Fifty copies toone address - - 6.00 
Postage, six cents a year, or three cents half 
yearly, on each copy, to be paid, in advance, at 
the office of delivery. 

We hope orders will be sent in immediately. 





WHO WANTS A CHEAP DOCUMENT? 


Our readers will recollect that so great was 
the demand for our old series of Facts for the 
People, that the surplus edition left of it, after 
the supply of regular subscribers, was soon ex- 
hausted. 

We have now to announce that, having on 
hand about 3,000 copies of the first volume of 
Facts for the Peopje, (just closed,) we have 
had them stitched and bound in paper, and will 
send them, free of postage, to any who may or- 
der them, for 25 cents a copy. The work forms 
a neat volume of 192 pages. It contains— 
“4 Decade of the Stave Power ’—complete 
in ten chapters. 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being & speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 
American Politics—a speech delivered by the 


Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 


Editorial Comments on the same Message. 
History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 


Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 


Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi- 


A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 


Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis- 
sour, . 

Besides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs, and of the slave cases that have arisen 
during the last twelve months, and a thoseugh 
discussion of the Republican movement, and 
the true policy of its supporters. 

In no other Publication, of the same size and 
cost, can be found so full a history of the Anti- 
Slavery movement, and so thorough a discus- 
sion of its great facts, as in this cheap and 
convenient volume, 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


In the Senate, Mr. Geyer resumed his re- 
marks on the Kansas question. 

In the House, Mr. Zollicoffer was delivering 
a speech upon the position of the National 
American party in relation to the Slavery ques- 
tion, as we wert to press. 








bee A friend has handed us, with a re- 
quest for publication, a iong essay, written 


ern States, upon the subject of the Abolition of 
Slavery in the United States, providing for a 
just compensation to their owners for the loss 
of their services. The dissertation, though 
written with ability, presents no new points 
upon this unhappy question ; and this, for no 
other reason, would compel us to decline its 
publication. but, at this time, our columns 
are so much crowded, and the article is of so 
great length, that, at the risk of disobliging our 
friend, we must decline the publication. 





can be had, in this city, of Gray & 
tyne, booksellers. Price 50 cents each, free of’ 
postage. 

THE NATIONAL ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


We propose to issue the National Era forthe 





5th December, inclusive, comprising thirty-six 
canvass, election, and re-| 
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of five or more. .| 
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H. P. Wirrnzy is our authorized canvassing agent for ene 70 ee . 
The Old 


“The doctrine that the General Government 
has a right to prohibit Slavery in the Territo- 
ries, and ought to exercise it, was clearly sanc- 
tioned by the Ordinance of 1787 for the gov- 
ernment of the Northwest Territory ; and that | 
Ordinance was, subsequently, recognised and 

sanctioned by the Congress of the United States, 

in repegted instances. 

Initiation of the New Policy. 
In 1848, when it became necessary to form 


Mexico, the doctrine was strenuously contested 
Dy a large portion of the Southern members of 
Congress ; and, at last, without any formal dis- 
avowal of it, or indeed any declaration of prin- 
ciple, Congress agreed to organize Territorial 
Governments, without incorporating any pro- 
vision in relation to Slavery, and, also, that the 
States which might thereafter be organized out 
of those Territories, should be admitted, with 
or without Slavery, as their Constitutions might 
ordain. This agreement. in terms, embraced 
alone the Territories acquired from Mexico. 
The policy of Slavery-Restriction by Congress— 
initiated by the Ordinance of 1787, and so long 
practiced upon to a greater or less extent by 
successive Congresses, was, so far as those Ter- 
ritories were concerned, given up, but the right 
to interdict Slavery, and the expediency of ex- 
ercising it, in regard to other Territories, was 
not surrendered : the majority of Southern men 
denied it, the majority of Northern men re- 


| fused to disavow it; but no vote was taken 
upon the question. Still, the Slave Power had 


got this advantage: for the old policy of Inter- 
vention against Slavery in Territories, by Con- 
gress, it had substituted the policy of Non-In- 
tervention, and, although this, in terms, was 
confined to Utah and New Mexico, it was easy 
to see that a precedent had been set, which, 
at the first seasonable opportunity, would be 
appealed to as a Principle, to be applied in the 
organization of all Territories. 

The Second Step. 

Accordingly, in 1854, when it became neces- 
sary to provide Territorial Governments for the 
regions embraced in the unorganized Territory 
of Nebraska, it was coolly assumed that the 
policy of Slavery-Restriction imposed by the 
Missouri Compromise, which excluded Slavery 
from the portion of the Territory north of 36° 
30’, had been rendered null and void by the 
legislation of 1850. In other words, an excep- 
tional act, applied in terms alone to New Mexico 
and Utah, was assumed to embrace a Princi- 
ple—the Principle .of Non-Intervention—to be 
applied to all Federal Territories. 

Observe the plausible and ingenious mode in 
which the forbearance to exercise a power is 
construed into a surrender of it; in which an 
exceptional act, limited in tts application, is 
converted into a Principle, of universal appli- 
cation. It is provided, in section 14th of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act, 

“That the Constitution, and all the laws of 
the United States which are not locally inappli- 
cable, shall have the same force and effect, 
within the said Territory of Nebraska, as else- 
where in the United States, except the eighth 
section of the act preparatory to the admission 
of Missouri into the Union, approved March 
sixth, eighteen hundred and twenty, which, be- 
ing inconsistent with the principle of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with Slavery in the Siates 
and Territories, as recognised by the legislation 
of eighteen hundred and fifty, commonly ecall- 
ed the Compromise Measures, is hereby declar- 
ed inoperative and void; it being the true in- 
tent of this act, not to legislate Slavery into any 
Territory or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, 
but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way, subject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

No such Principle was approved or recog- 
nised by the legislation of 1850 : it i¢ notorious. 
that such was the state of parties, so was 
the strength of the Wilmot Proviso Party, that 
any attempt to pass a resolve or declaration, 
that thenceforth, in the organi-ation of all Ter- 
ritories of the United States, the Principle of 
Non-Intervention by Congress on the subject 
of Slavery should be recognised as binding, 
would have failed. And yet, in 1854, a majori- 
ty was found to assert that the Congress of 
1850, in forbearing to intervene against Slavery 
in the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, 
(an act of forbearance resting on special 
grounds,) had set aside the entire policy of In- 
tervention, and recognised the Principle of Non- 
Intervention in respect to all Territories! 

Insidious Advance of the Slave Power. 

The Slave Power does not leap to its prey at 
one bound—its approaches are gradual and 
stealthy. 
In 1850, Congress, under its influenee, sim- 
ply consents not to intervene for the exclusion 
of Slavery from New Mexico and Utah. “ Have 
you not got California? Do you not say that 
pre-existing law prohibits Slavery in those tvo 
Territories? Besides—do you not hold that 
climate and soil will accomplish all that your 
Proviso is intended to secure? Why then this 
wanton exercise of power?” Such was its ap- 
peal to the North, and it prevailed. 
In 1854, Congress, under the same influence, 
affirms that the forbearance of the Congress of 
1850 to intervene against Slavery was a repu- 
diation of the Principle of Intervention, and an 
affirmation of the Principle of Non-Interven- 
tion by Congress, universal in its application! 
A Deceptive Issue. 
Bat, the Democratic Party, which. in obedi- 
ence to its dictation, has openly planted itself 
upon this doctrine, isin danger of losing its 
hold on the masses. It must, for the time, 
be allowed the benefit of another doctrine, 
almost as popular as that of the Ordinance of 
1787—the doctrine of “Popular Sovereignty.” 
“Tt being the true intent and meaning of this 
act, not to legislate Slavery into any Territory 
or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but to 
leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 
their institutions in their own way, subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States.’’. 
Could any doctrine be more plausible? It 
ingeniously confounds States and Territories, 
as if there were no distinction beiween them. 
It flatters the People. It seems to be in har- 
mony with the Revolutionary Principle, on 
which the Colonies asserted their right to gov- 
ern themselves, as distinct communities. It is 
in accordance with the municipal training to 
which Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Americans are 
accustomed. Besides, it will furnish to the 
advocates of Non-Intervention in the free 
States the staple of harangues to allay the in- 
dignation produced by the repeal of the Com- 
promise. They will show the People that the 
new policy must be, in its ultimate working, 
Anti-Slavery. The free States are far more 
populous than the slave S send a 
much larger number of sshoueunaas Terri- 
tories—who can doubt that the final result 
must be, the rapid organization of Free Uabor 
Communities? This is precisely the view 
which the leaders of the so-called Democratic 
Party have presented to the North. 


The Deception Exposed. 
But is this authorized by the Power that 
controls their Party? Does the Slaveholding 
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P , and of the Nebras- 
‘which he will be placed, and 
assumption will be Sty ee 
: on will be proved by the” 
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Wha is this condition? The People 
of a Territory way form and regulate their 


domestic in their own way, “sub- 
ject only to of. the United 
States.” -People.bear in mind that 
when the Kansas- ake bill was under dis- 


cussion, repeated attempts were. made, in both 
Houses of Congress, to extract from the sup- 
porters of the bill, a ific declaration of 
what they meant by thiy peculiar limitation— 
to procure "vote by which the majority 
would say authoritatively whether ihe People 
of a, Territory would hava the right, without 
violating it, to for the prohibition of 
Slevery—but alljin vain. The constant reply 
was, “That is p judicial question—if they 
h a power under the Constitution, the 
bill recognises its if they have not, the bill 
does not recognige it. It leaves them at perfect 















liberty to form theixjown domestic institutions 
in their own way, splject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United Bt and is not this lim- 


itation reasonable? #' 
e Slave Power first secures 
ion by Congress, as 


a matter of compranise in a particular case ; 
then it suddenly rpises it to the level of a 
Principle requing@ by the Constitution, and of 
universal ication ; then, for the purpose of 





inducing assent tq this new doctrine, it con- 
cedes in general the doctrine of Popular 
Sovereigniy, or the right of the People of a 
Territory to determine their own institutions, 
but, with @ condition intended to exclude Slave- 
ry from the scope of their power ! 

The Next Step. 

What, therefre, will be the next step of the 
Slave Despotism should it succeed in the com- 
ing Presidential eleetion? Precisely this— 
Non-Intervention with Slavery in Territories, 
not only by Congress, but by tt ProrpLe or 
rue Territories! This doctrive is held by its 
advocates to be embodied already in the con- 
ditional phrase—“ Sulject only to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.’ The Constitution, 
they say, recognises Slave as Property. The 
Territories are for the common benefit of the 
People of the United States, who may carry 
their property, of any description, into any por- 
tion of them, and it isprotected by the Consti- 
tution, so there can ¥e no interference with it, 
by the People or Jegislature of a Territory, 
except to protect it/ This is what is meant by 
the phrase, determining their own institutions, 
subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

We need not appeal to the declarations made 
in the last Congress on this point. During the 
contest for the Speakership of the present 
House, a debate sprang up on the Principle of 
the Nebraska bill, during which the Hon. 
Humphrey Marshall announced the following 
opinions: 

“T do not believe the Constitution has con- 
ferred upon Congress the power to prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories by a legislative act. 
I do not believe that the people of a Territory 
of the United States, through the Territorial 
Legislative Assembly, and pending the Terri- 
torial Government, possess the power to pro- 
hibit Slavery in the Territory. I believe that 
the Territorial Government is the creature of 
Congress, and that the people who live in such 
a Government must necessarily abide by the 
limitations imposed upon it by the authority 
which created it and sustains it. The institu- 
tion of civil government in the Territory is the 
act of Congress; and, by such act, Congress 
declares how the departments of the Territorial 
Government shall be divided, vesting the ap- 
pointment of some i President of 
the United States, are to be ap- 
pointed by the people of the Territory—the lat- 
ter power of the people being a grant from 
Congress. Congress might institute the Gov- 
ernment, and has done so, excluding the people 
from all participation in the choice of officers. 
I believe that all the powers the people of a 
Territory may exercise, Congress can exercise, 
and that such people cannot exercise any more 
powers than Congress chooses to allow th~n 
to exercise; because the stream can never rise 
higher than the fountain. That is my rosition.” 
Ex-Governor Smith, of Virginia, also remark- 
ed— 
“Tf I had supposed there was any one opin- 
ion more universal than any other in the South, 
it was the opinion that a Territorial Govern- 
ment, while it remained in a state of infancy, 
has no power either to admit or to prohibit Sla- 
very within its limits. I :ay that this Congress, 
this Government, having no right or power what- 
ever to admit Slavery or prohibit it in the Ter- 
ritories, has no right or power to delegate that 
power to the Territories themselves.” 
We have learned from various quarters that 
this question will come up for discussion du- 
ring the present session of Congress. Senator 
Brown, if we mistake not, has already pre- 
pared himself to present the Southern view— 
to argue that property in slaves, like every 
other kind of property, may be taken into any 
Territory of the United States, and held there 
under the guaranties of the Constitution—that 
the Federal authorities and the Courts are 
bound to recognise it, whether there be a Ter- 
ritorial law for its ptotection or not—and that 
neither the People nor the Legislature of a 
Territory can pass aay act to impair it. On 
the other hand, we have heard it hinted that 
General Cass will meet this view in an argu- 
ment, in which he will contend, that Slavery ex- 
ists alone in virtue of positive law; that it can- 
not exist in United States territory unless in 
virtue of Territorial legislation, and that the 
People or Legislature \of a Territory has the 
right to admit it, regulate it, or exclude it, ac- 
cording to its own good\pleasure. 

From what Height to what Depth. 

But we can tell the venerable Senator, such 
an argument, while it will determine his fate, 
will not decide the course of his Party. The 
position of Senator Brown is that held by the 
Slaveholding Oligarchy > @m@, should it suec- 
ceed at the coming election, it is the position 
the Nebraska Democracy will be next com- 
pelled to assume. A party that has placed 
itself under the guidance of the Slave Power, 
must make up its mind to absolute submission ; 
for the ultimate aim of that Power is suprema- 
cy. In 1850, the so-called Democracy consent- 
ed to ignore the policy of Federal intervention 
in relation to Utah and New Mexico—in 1854, 
to repudiaie such intervention in all cases. If 
sustained in 185v by the popular voice, it will 
repudiate the policy of intervention, by the 
People of a Territory against Sar and 
finally recognise in broad terms the broad claim 
of the slayeholding caste, that Slavery is not 
against natural right, that slaves property 
under the Constitution of the United States, to 
be treated and protected as property wherever 
‘that Constitution extends—and that legisla- 
tion, even by a State, which tends to impair the 
rights of the owners of such property, is un- 
constitational. / 
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Union, he doos not hesitate to, enrol himself in 
support of a Movement, which ie ayo 
its advocates such men #2'Sew y y 
‘and Sumner—names used by d 
inflame the most truculent prej of 
holders. 








ded as property by the Federal Constitu- 
ad that they may be held as such in Ter- 
‘of the United States, under the safe-. 
hout positive 
law. . 
Let us deny it, 
2, They assert that the People of a Territory 
have the right to determine their own insti- 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the 'Jnited States—but do 
not say that they have the right to exclude 
Slavery, while they hold themselves in resefve 
to affirm hereafter that thay. have no such 
right. 

Let us affirm that they have this right. 

8. They deny the entire policy of Interven- 
tion by Congress against Slavery in Territo- 
ries. 

Let us affirm that it is the right and duty of 
Congress to exclude Slavery from the Territo- 
ries, and plant ourselves on the principle and 
policy embraced in the sixth article of the Or- 
dinance of 1787. 

An Appeal to the Delegates to the Philadelphia 
Convention. 

Will the Delegates. to the Philadelphia Con- 
vention think of these things? Will they 
shrink from the issues tendered to them by 
the Siave Power and its Party? Will they 
consent to any trick of evasion or compromise, 
whether in their declarations or nominations? 
Will they content themselves with an effort to 
combine the elements of opposition, on no 
Principle, in support of a man, representing no 
Principle? Will they be seduced into a trial 
for success, by concealing their purposes, and 
selecting for candidates men of unknown or 
untried position ? The Slave Power and Party 
are always positive. They take a position, and 
stick to it. If defeated, they will not retreat. 
They act as if they really had faith in their 
principles, and in the ultimate recognition of 
them by tke People. Nor do they deem the 
man who has made himself conspicucus for 
the advocacy of their principles, disabled for 
that reason for high position? When did you 
ever find them choosing for their standard 
bearers men not known to be one with them? 
Will Republicans, who have Right and Free- 
dom on their side, adopt a negative, evasive, 
timid policy, resting their hopes of success, 
not on the strength of their principles, but the 
mere availability of their men? If the major- 
ity of the People believe in their principles, an 
honest affirmation and representation of them 
will secure the majority of the popular vote. 
If the majority of the People do not believe in 
them, shall we resort to cunning trickery to 
secure @ triumph which would establish no 
principle, and inure to the benefit only of place- 
hunters? Lei them meet the Slave Power and 
Party boldly on the issues it proclaims, and, 
if they succeed, the People will stand st the 
back of those whom they shall elect, to carry 
out the policy in favor of which thay have ren- 
dered an honest verdict. If they fail, it will be 
because the People have not yet fully learned 
to comprehend the real Evil of the country, 
and its only remedy. Then, instead of being 
disheartened, trusting in our principles, and as- 
suming the capacity of the People ultimately to 
appreciate their true interests, the plain duty 
will be, to urge our Cause upon them until its 
claims shall be fully recognised. Then they 
will sustain and inaugurate it, and the Power 
in the ascendant will be able to do sonrething 
more noble than to distribute spoils and feed 
hungry ambition. fe 


SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS CORRECTED, 


As we remarked last week, we do not blame 
our Anti-Slavery friends for watching with 
anxiety the course and complexion of the Re- 
publican movement. Let us not, however, 
prejudge and condemn it. It will he time 
enough to reject it, w 
false to thé cause of Freedom. 

Two of our correspondents take exceptions 
to the Pittsburgh Convention, because its dec- 
larations of principles are so low-toned. Both 
assume that the only policy proclaimed is, 
either to restore the Missouri Compromise, or 
to secure for Freedom that portion of United 
States Territory, once dedicated to Liberty un- 
der its provisions. This is a misapprehension. 
The broad ground assumed by the Pittsburgh 
Convention is, Freedom to the Territories of 
the United States. 

Again—it must be recollected that the Con- 
vention was informal—that it was called, not 
to construct the creed of a Party, but simply to 
provide for a National Convention to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice Presi- 
dency. Its business was to do nothing more 
than specially related to this subject. Why 
criticise its platform, then, when it made none, 
but merely declared, in general terms, the ques- 
tion which should determine the character of 
such nominations? 

We hope this explanation may satisfy our 
friends, and be accepted as a sufficient reason 


sions that may not be deserved. Let us not 
be impatient, but hope for the best results from 
a movement which, thus far, is under the influ- 
ence of men whose services in the cause of 
Freedom entitle them to confidence. 


In this connection it may be proper to notice 
the attacks of a few Anti-Slavery papers on 
Francis P. Blair, of Maryland, who was call- 
ed to preside at the Pittsburgh Convention. 
He is a mere slaveholder, they say, and this 
fact shows the true character of the Republi- 
can cause. Besides, he sustains this cause, as 
aremedy forthe agitation of the Question of 
Slavery! Do they expect a man reared amidst 
slaveholding institutions to take precisely the 
same views that they are accustomed to? Is 
it not much for a slaveholder to separate him- 
self from his caste, to incur obloquy and pro- 
scription, by taking upon Southern soil a posi- 
tion of open antagonism to the cherished poli- 
cy of that caste—to the policy by which it seeks 
to perpetuate and increase its power? Would 
not every reasonable man at the North rejoice, 
if all slaveholders would proclaim boldly that, 
regarding Slavery a great evil, a source of dis- 
cord, at war with the main objects of the Union, 
they will no longer seek to extend it, but. unite 
with the free States in consecrating the Terri- 
tories of the United States to Freedom and 
Free Labor? Men of the North might differ 
from them on the moral question, on the ques- 
tion of their personal responsibilities to the sys- 
tem, but would this abate one jot or tittle of 
the admiration such a declaration would awa- 
ken? Why not, then, award full credit to Mr. 
Blair for taking this manly position ? 

He is a man advanced in life, in easy cir- 
cumstances, highly esteemed by all who know 
him, without ambitions purposes. The confi- 
dential friend of General Jackson, one of the 
ablest editors, in his day, of the Democratic 
Party, he had retired from. political life, and 
might havg enjoyed, in his declining years, the 
unabated respect of a Party in whose service 
he had won reputation. But when, in 1848, 
that Party seemed to be fully committed to the 
policy of Slavery Propagandism, he so far 
emerged from his retirement, as to give his 
support to the nomination of Martin Van Bu- 
ren—intended, as we all know, to baffle the 
Propaganda, and place the Federal Govern- 
mens on the side of Liberty. Since then, 
his sympathies have uniformly been on the 


Freedom ; and now, when an opportunity is 


t:.| once more presented to strike a blow against a 















Despotism which he regards as inimical to the 


dence. 
ask themselves the question, “Placed in similar 
circumstaices, would we have done so bravely 
as he has done?” 


en it shall_havé provedf: 


for our not publishing, at this time, animadver- | 8 


side of those who have been on the side of the 
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Such a man deserves Ligh respect and confi- 
Tiet those disposed. to criticise him, 


As to his slaveholding, these are the facts, so 


far as we can gather them. There is notaslave, 
so called, on his place, who has not been pur- 
chased at his own solicitation, or at the request 
of benevolent persons, to save him from being 
sent to the Southern market, or to prevent a 


family from being broken up. The money is 


advanced—the man or woman has the privi- 
lege of working it ont—and, to prevent all risk, 


the freedom of every one cf them is secured, 
by will, in any contingency, and not only free- 
dom, but provision for a homestead, _ 
Now, whatever may be thought by Anti-Sit- 
very men as to the abstract qaestion concerning 
this course of action on the part of Mr. Blair, no 
man with flesh in his heart, whatever his theory 
of morals, will deem him a fit subject of denun- 
ciation. 





CGovervor Rosinson anp General Pomr- 
roy, of Kansas, were here last week. The 
former reached Washington in eight days from 
Kansas. Lying reports had been circulated in 
Kansas concerning the action of Congress: 
eyen the report.of Mr. Coilamer was represent- 


it seemed impossible to obtain authentic ac- 
counts of the real state of things at Washing- 
ton. So Governor Robinson came to see for 
himself, and he has gone back somewhat reas- 
sured. While on his way from Lawrence to 
St. Louis, the passengers on the steamboat or- 
ganized a meeting, and listened with respect- 
ful attention to his exposition of Kansas af- 
fairs. 


Mr. Mace did a good thing last Monday in 
getting in the Constitution of Kansas, and the 
memorial of its Legislature, asking admission 
asa State. It took the House by surprise, and 
the papers were referred before the opponents 
of Kansas thought of objecting. A motion to 
print 10,000 extra copies went to the Commit- 
tee on Printing. 





Gen. Watxer, in Central America, is doing 
a large business. He has fairly organized the 
Nicaraguan Government, but his attempts to 
conciliate the other States have failed. Costa 
Rica has proclaimed war against him, and he 
accepts the challenge promptly. The restless 
adventurers who are flocking to his standard, 
would hardly be satisfied with a state of peace. 


“Mr, Walker, ina proclamation issued March 
9th, states that he was invited by the Demo- 
cratic party of Nicaragua to espouse their 
cause. He had complied with their request, 
and struggled to carry out the paar oo of the 
revolution of 1854; but the Legitimict party 
having repelled all efforts at conciliation, there 
was left no other resource but war. 

“The Costa Rican Government had issued an 
address to the people of Central America, call- 
ing on them to rise and destroy the American 
invaders. 





Tur Supreme Court, after a month’s recess, 
resumed its session, in Washington, last Tues- 
day week. 





Oprrosrtion Press tv PennsyLvania.—The 
Pittsburgh Gazette states that there are about 
120 Opposition papers in Pennsylvania, and 
gives a list of 109, by name, of which, 30 
support the Fillmore ticket, 37 hold off, waile 
42 oppose it. Of the 30 supporting it, some 
half dozen are cold equivocal, aud will 
probably abandon it; or seven of the 37 
holding off may be brought to advorate it ; 
and the rerhainder, it is believed, will sustain 
the Republican ticket. It says : 

“Tn all the list of journals supporting Fill- 
more, there is not one of prominence, or one 
possessing the character and influence accorded 
to a leading press. They are mainly insignifi- 
cant country journals; and two of the three 
Philadelphia papers which head the list hold a 
very low rank. 

“On the other hand, the leading presses of 
the State, those which have the ear of the peo- 
ple, and whose influence is felt upon public 
opinion, are arrayed in the class opposed to 
the ticket. Pennsylvania cannot be affected, 
against their weight, by a paltry handful of 
seven by nines.” 





Tue Onto Repusiican Press is urging the 
State Committee to issue a call for a State Con- 
vention on the 22d of May, to choose delegates 
at large tc the Philadelphia Convention. The 
Portage Democrat says: 


“We must, of course, have a State Conven- 
tion to nominate a State ticket, and no other 
body can be authorized, or ought to assume 
the responsibility of appointing the six dele- 
ates at large to the National Convention. 

“The State Committee cannot do it, without 
subjecting themselves to implications which 
they would be glad to avoid. All these things 
must be done fairly, and by the people, through 
their freshly-dclegated representatives in a State 
Convention. 

“There is also a Republican Presidential 
Electoral Ticket to be put in nomination, and 
we can see no impropriety in putting that tick. 
et in nomination prior to the holding of the 
Philadelphia Convention. 

* * * * * * # 

“Tt is to be hoped that the Republican State 
Central Committee will take the subject into 
immediate consideration, and act with prompt- 
itude. 

“Tf it shall not be deemed expedient to put 
in nomination an electoral ticket in advance of 
the National Convention, we would not urge 
that point; but we do claim that the six dele- 
gates ought to be appointed by a State Con- 
vention. 

“ After candidates have been nominated at 
Philadelphia, it may be expedient to hold a 
Mass State Republican Patification Conven- 
tion ; and if so, an electoral ticket might be 
nominated at the time. ae 

“ But 2 Delegate Convention, to put in nom- 
ination a State ticket, and to appoint the six 
delegates at large to the National Convention, 
we deem advisable.” 





Tur American OrGaN supposes it can create 
a sensation among members of the House, by 
representing our article of last week, on the ac- 
tion of thai body, as an attempt to “ whip in” 
the Anti-Nebraska forces. That is not our vo- 
cation. We leave the process of “ whipping in” 
to men who advocate the lash generally. The 
same paper says: 

“The Jational Era assumes that those Re- 

blicans who sustained the ‘ District suffrage 
pill, side by side with the Administra. »n mem- 
bers, were true to their Anti-Nebraska constit- 
nents, and that thosé who aided the Americans 
to recommit this bill to the committee were 
false to their Anti-Nebraska Constituents.” 

We assumed no such thing. We simply 
stated facts, and did not pretend to pronounce 
anybody true or false. We leave denunciation 
tothe Organ. It has.a taste for it—we have 
sick: 





Tth day of April, 1856, to appoint to 
Convention, to be held on the 





“A lange meeting is anticipated. Able speak- 
or om tesa Sepol ao of Kestaey wl 








ed as only half way in its. support of the bona ' 
fide settlers. The mails were interrupted, and 
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pton insurrection, which oc- 
1831, forms an epoch in the 
yyery in the United States. In 
the earlier days of the Republic, when Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Madison, controlled the 
opinions of the South, there was a general re- 
pugnance felt among the more enlightened 
part of the People of Virginia, Maryland, and 
North Carolina, towards an institution which is 
a starding libel and reproach pon the authors 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
ing to be more and more valuable, weakened 
the moral sentiments of the People, and ren- 
dered them indifferent to the ev‘ls oi a system 
which they deemed essential to their prosperity. 
They abated their honest attachment to the 
cardinal principles of our institutions, and 
came into that neutral, indifferent state, from 
which they were liable to be led in any direc- 
tion by circumstances. The octurrence of the 
insurrretion in Southampton, Virginia, proved 
the turning point. The first impulse of the 
more enlightened and better part of the Com- 


was to abolish an institution which so fearfully 
menaced the peace of society, and which lay, 
asa mine, under their feet,to be sprung by 


of 1831-32, and by the newspapers of the day. 
Eloquent speeches were made, and eloquent 
editorials written, glowing with the spirit of 
Freedom—speeches and writings which would 
do honor to the ablest champions of the cause 
in the free States at the present day—but their 
effect was merely to arouse the brutish opposi- 
tion of the slaveholding interest, who by the 
crushing force of numbers put down the “ api- 
tation,” which even at that day was branded as 
incendiary. In a word, although Virginia had 
hundreds and thousands of champions of Free- 
dom, they were unequal to the task of ridding 
the State of Slavery. The People were poor, 
their land was poor, and the bulk of their prop- 
erty consisted of slaves. The idea of throwing 
away the principal element of wealth in the 
State, appeared to the vulgar apprehension, to 
the short-sighted common sense of the slave- 
holders, as little less than suicide. They easily 
triumphed over the friends of Freedom, and 
from that time forward the Pro-Slavery senti- 
ment has grown in bitter intensity. The poli- 
ticians have found it the best and surest invest- 
ment for patriotic ardor, and it has caused the 
rising of thousards of the meanest and poorest 
of demagogues to the surface of society, with 
the downfall of whatever is free and liberal. 

But, after all, the People are better than the 
politicians. The still small voice of reason 
and conscience is stili heard in that quarter, 
and the efforts to suppress education and eman- 
cipation show that the People are disposed to 
do “what is just and equal” by their slaves, if 
left to themselves. The imbruting laws against 
teaching the slaves to read had their origin in 
the Southampton insurrection, as well as the 
laws prohibiting emancipation. If the authors 
of such wicked and criminal statutes could 
discard passion, and act upon their better in- 
stincts and upon the plain dictates of reason 
and experience, they would see at once that 
the occasion called for the very opposite line of 





policy—for laws inculcating and encouragiag 
education, and the thrift and industry necessary 
to purchase freedom. They could not fail to 
perceive, if they would open their eyes, that 
the Southampton as well as all other insurrec- 
tions of slaves in this country have proceeded 
from the beastly ignorance of the slaves—from 
their utter ignorance of the relative numbers 
and strength of the two races in the country, 
whjok the least knowledge of books and news- 
papers would have taught them. 

We believe that the South is awakening to a 
consciousness of the great mistake which. has 
been made in this particular, viewed in the 
light of policy as well as of duty. For three 
years past we have observed growing symptoms 
of change—--a gradual development of con- 
szience and reason in the treatment of slaves. 
It is true that the Pro-Slavery feeling was never 
higher; never before has Slavery claimed so 
much at the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. But in the very act of claiming recog- 
nition as @ hnmane and Christian institution, 
it has been compelled to repudiate its grosser 
features—its denial of education, of the mar- 
riage and faimily ties, and the traffic in human 
beings—as abuses, as no part of the essential 
idea of servitude. 


Efforts have recently been made in Georgia 
and Virginia to throw greater obstacles in the 
way of voluntary emancipations. This policy, 
like that against education, is founded on a 
short-sighted view of the subject, and will 
tend to precipitate general and sudden eman- 
cipation, rather than to prevent it. The well- 
ing current of humanity will break over the 
temporary. barrier which confines it, and its 
strength and volume will only be increased by 
the obstruction. The area of Slavery. present 
and possible, is limited, while the increase of 
population is an endless geometrical progres- 
sion, doubling every twenty-five years. To 
check voluntary emancipations, therefore, is to 
insure a speedier arrival .of the period when 
the excess of supply over the demand must of 
necessity destruy the value of the slaves to 
their owners, and compel emancipation, as @ 
release from an intolerable pecuniary burden. 
The short-sighted and sinister legislation of the 
South on this subject, by preventing occasional 
voluntary emancipations, therefore can only 
tend to precipitate the sudden overthrow of 
the system of Slavery. 

The People of Louisiana have always acted 
with more wisdom and moderation in legisla- 
ting on Slavery than most of the other slave- 
holding States. The comparatively liberal and 
tolerant black code which exists in that State 
is doubtless due to that portion of the inhabit- 
ants who are of French or Spanish origin, who, 
though faulty enough in other respects, have 
always treated the negro with more lenity than 
the liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon. 

The New Orleans Bulletin has an interest- 

ing and suggestive article on this subject, from 

which we make the following extract:  . 

“Tt is worthy of remark, and furnishes food 

for reflection, that this class of population, free 

colored age should be so differently re- 
n 


— Louisiana from any other of the 
uthern States. The tendency and effect of 
the laws of emancipation in this State, by 
simplifying and facilitating the process, are to 
increase the free colored popu- 

slave States, the laws 
slaves are either rigid- 

prohibitory. Taking, 


n twelve months. In 


longer 
ia it is impossible, either by law or by an 
th Legintata one of special 
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“The Republicans of Madison county will | thing in th 
hold a Convention at Richmond on Monday, the : 





monwealth, after the suppression of the revolt, 


the first enemy, domestic or foreign. The 
subject was freely discussed in the Legislature 


- a ~ Vv tage ene — <= 
tion be made, he shall authorize the m: ‘ 
pass the act of emancipation.’ hl - 

“The condition of the freed man in Virgin 
Georgia, and Louisiana, after emanci ri 
as different as possible. In the two former§ 


his personal liberty an 
fruits of his labor, while in isiana, wig 
the ana of ee | and holding office he , 
enjoys all the legal rights of any other citizer 
His ‘testimony in a court of justice is 9, 
against a white man; he can purchase, sell, ay) " 
hold property, both real and personal, in }j 
own name; and he’ can sign and execate y, 
notarial act, deed, bill, or other legal whe 
ment, Louisiana is more tolerant and i» 
dulgent of this class of population , 
other State in the Union.” * * «x 
_“ Of the free colored pevulation in New Yor 
city, sixty were Clerks, doctors, drugeists, {yy 
yers, merchants, ministers, printers, and teach 
ers, or one in about fifty-five; in New Orleay 
there were one hundred and sixty-five ri 
eleven, engaged in similar pursuits, which mg 
be considered as requiring education, It wi 
~ be om that the free colored Population sf 
ew Orleans are acguirin imilation  & 
pe whit in stecation an F iofloence a i 
rg or evil, is the probler.,) super; 
that of any other State or city, wn seah 
slave or non-slaveholding States. It ig a su) 
ject.of study for the Philosopher, the philanthro 
pist, and the statesman.” 





than any : 
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PROGRESS OF THE REPUBLICAN MOvzE) | 
MENT. 


The following Associations haye been report) ; 
ed to the Republican Association of this city 
as organized, for the fortnight ending April 


Bennington, Morrow co., Obio. H 
Bunker, Pres. ; G. J, Wood, Gor. ot. a" 

Fincastle, Brown Co., Ohio. 
Pres. ; S.S. Cowan, Cor. Sec. 


=. C. Bi 
Prattsburgh, Ripley co., Ind 
i a lL Allen, gh “ 
oblesville, Ham. co., Ind. Isaac Willi, 
Pres.: MC. White oo Sen. saac William), 
we ; M. L. Reed, Sec. 
tlanta, Logan co., Ill. D : 
Pres.; S. B. Digger, Cor. Sec, ait. Rlniey ‘ 
Freeland, De Kalb co., Til. 
Pres. ; T, P. Carpenter, Cor. Sec. 
Richland Grove, Mercer co., Il. 
Wright, Pres. ; B. R. Jordan, Cor. See, 
Six Milo Prairie, Perry co., Ill. Jos, Faris\ § 
heel I. C. Blair, Cor. Sec. if 
owner’s Grove, Dapage county, Ill. Wilm 
Blanchard, Pres.; A. D. Freeman, Cor. See, | 
Rock Run, Stephenson co., Ill. Garin | 
Pres. ; B. Dombleson, Cor. Sec, ! 


Alex. Whit, = 


winkle, Pres.; G. 8S. Cadwell, Cor. Se 
Freedom, Lasalle co., Ill. §. Re Miner, 
yoow N. I. Bostwick, Cor. Sec, a 
alesburgh, Kalamazoo co., Mich. R. Ran) Um 
som, Pres.; H. Wing, Cor. See. ‘ Ray 
Ransom, Hillsdale co., Mich. Rev. W. E 
Warner, Pres.; W. Mabbs, Cor. Sec. ; 
Flushing, Ingham co., Mich, 
——o mye oa a Cor. Sec. 
eonl, Jackson co., Mich. O. Updik 
B. W. Lane, Cor. See. prake Pree 
erry, Shiawasse co., Mich. Charles Lock 
Pres. ; W. P. Laing, Cor. Sec. aria soo 
Vienna, Macomb co., Mich. 
Pres.; D. N. Montague, Cor Sec. 
Grand Blanck, Genesee co., Mich. J, K]) 
Abbott, Pres. ; C. J. K. Storm, Cor. Sec. > 
Florida, Hillsdale co., Mich. A. Backus] § 
Pres. ; L. Hagadom, Cor. Sec. 
Lyons, Walworth co., Wis. R. Holly, Pres, 
J. Lyon, Cor. See. 
Strawberry Point, Clayton co., Iowa. Ju 
N. Baker, Pres. ; G. L. Cooley, Cor. Sec. 
Hardin, Allamakee’co., Iowa. R. Mot 
gomery, Pres.; P. P. Cady, Cor. Sec. 
Fairfield, Jackson co., Iowa. R. Williams|f 
Pres.; W. E. Reed, Cor. Sec. 
Gardiner, Kennebec co., Me. Chas. Dan 
forth, Pres; J. Berry, jun., Cor. Sec. 
Gray, Camberland co., Me. Thos. Hancock, 
Pres. ; S. Humphrey, Cor. Sec. 
Millbridge, Washington co., Me. A. R.?, 
Wallace, Pres.; J. T. Wallace, Cor. Sec. 
Winchester, Cheshire co.,N.H. A. Ham 
mond, Pres.; J. Wheelock, Cor. Sec. : 
Fitzwilliam, Cheshire co,, N.H. A. A. Par § 
ker, Pres.; J, J. Alien, Cor. See. 
Sodus, Wayne Gy i. as 8. We i 


Jas. Seymour) ji 


George Hart 










Pres. ; L. H. Clark, Cor. Sec. 

Albion, Erie co., Pa. J. Wells, Pres., 
Turner, Cor. Sec. 

McKean, Erie co., Pa. Thos. Dann, Pres.) 
F. Lamson, Cor. Sec. 

Factoryville, Wyoming co., Pa. T. J. May: 
nard, Pres.; A. Gardner, Cor. Sec. 

Eastbrook, Lawrence co., Pa. John Me- 
Nickle, Pres. ; J. McCartney, Cor. Sec. 

Collins & Peebles Township, Pa. W. ¥. 
Burchfield, Pres.; D. E. Bayard, Cor. Sec. 

L. CLePHANE, 
Sec. Rep. Association. 


EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE 
Clinton, De Kalb County, Il., March \ii- & 
Our Republican Association met pursuant to § 

adjournment, and we had upward of twenly 
more names added to the constitution and pla\: & 
form. We intend to meet in every school dis 
trict in the town, and I flatter myself that we 
can enlist nine tenths of all the inhabitants 0! § 
this place in the “ good cause of Republicanism. 


the time has come when all parties should ceas: 
their petty strifes, and come to the polls as ov 
united phalanx, and the work will be done. U! 
one thing rest assured, Michigan will do het 
duty; and in confirmation of this I would 88); 
the Republicans are already organizing, and, #8 
an indication or sign of the time to come, are @ 
assisted by very many who always went strony 
with the old Democratic party. They feel the 
tide must be stopped; it must even be rolled § 
back upon the invading foe. 
At.the time of organizing, some of the old 
Democrats made themselves very conspicuots, 
when they saw so many of those with whow 
they had voted, and some who had held high 
and responsible stations in office, walk up #” 
subscribe to the Republican platform. 


Richland Grove, Ill., March 20.—The old live 
Democrats are our strongest advocates. ! 
President has always been a wealthy and int" 
ential man in their ranks, until the infamous 
act of 1850. 


Hess Roads, Newfane, Niagara Co., N. Yq 
March 31:—We organized a Republican As 
ciation in this town on Saturday, 29th wn 
and, although the roads are almost impassab 
we had a good meeting, and fifty subscribed : 
our Constitution; we are also forming aug 
associations in every school district, and we - 
bound to exterminate Hunkerdom and = 
Nothingism before November. | wish a 
district in this State might have 4 dim 
ganization. The people are aroused, a0 " 
they want is, to know each other, and thes 
sociations are just the thing. ese 

The Know Nothings have done us gree : 
in this county, but their power 18 bro ~s" - 
nomination of Fillmore has added a ‘oun 
their dis Friends of Liberty wet! i lat 
their vision cleared of the haze of SS ny abe 
terns, and it was gratifying wedi i expat 
back to us perfectly satisfied with the | for the 
ence in Americanism, aud fall of 7° 
good work. Saha an aet, 

ilki heny C0 Pas, Apr &— 
reg ane epee heretofore : been strongly 
« American” in feeling and sentiment, poo 
yet toa certain exteat; but all seem as wp 
consider the only issue betore - yen 
whether Slavery or Freedom sha. Fie 
We can confidently assure you that - Co et 
county will roll up a large majorny sodertl 
dom, if we can only have sound &D 
men brought forward as our candidates. 


Fitzwilliam, N. H., April 3.—1 write to 
form you of the formation, in this town, ° : 
Republican Association, designed to co-opt 
with the great movement throughout the come 
try. The town (of about 300 voters) ag ha 

et been very extensively canvassed, but bt 
is no dobut of our securing at the polls, Lk 
as members of our club, the entire Ant. aa 
eratiy force of the place. Great enthusia®’ 
manifested, and the members of the Ame 
Council are antong the foremost to Jom 

When I say we shall have the entre f f 
shamoeratic force on our side, in this ¥) 
is no hifaluting brag, but what we have oo 

of reasons for ving to be trath. pte 
“cases at all admitting of oe guch 
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them see the a 
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Orangeville, Stephenson co., Ill. H. Vania : 
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Che Bebie, 


The 
sia. Por sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, 

To thousands of readers, this simple an- 
nounement is all that is required to induce 
m to purchase this new volume, just now 

nted to the public by its popular author. 
We have hastened to read it. The Indian 
story is founed on fact, and is as full, of Ro- 


the 


mance and Nature as if it had been the crea- 
tion of the genius of Grace Greenwood herself. 


The story opens at Fort Stanwix, in the war 


of the Revolution, when besieged by British 
and Hessian troops, aided by Indian mercena- 
ries. The fort was commanded by Colonel Gan- 
sevoort, and defended by @ force of five hun- 
dred men, who are reinforced by the arrival of 
asmall detachment under command of Lien- 
tenant de Vaudreuil, son of Count de Yau- 
dreuil, who has come to this country with Le- 


fayette. 


Previously to his coming, there had heen & 


treaty of alliance formed between the Oneida 
Indians, under Sandawana, and Colonel Ganse- 
yoort. This old sachem has two daughters, by 


a French woman, who are the heroines of’ the 
tale. These are named Gahaneh and Onata. 
Tho elder is all Indian in her nature, proud 
and revengeful. Onata is a beautiful creature, 
who with a dusky skin inherits the beauty and 
nature of her mother. This child of love and 
beauty is affianced to Garanguli, a modern 
Belvidere, the chief of the braves under the con- 
trol of Sandawana, and has been placed in the 
fort, under the care of Colonel Gansevoort, as 
a guarantee for the fidelity of his warriors. 
There has been held by the women of the 
Oneidas a Woman’s Rights Convention, as it 
would be called in our days, in which they de- 
cree the death of any of their number who 
shall be seduced by the glitter and gifts.of the , 
pale faces. This decree is most zealously 
adopted by G rhenah, whose proud heart scorns 
their gifts and seductions. With threatenings 
from her sister, and great reluctance on the 
part of her Indian lover, Onata is left in the 
fort. 

As a necessary consequence of cooping up 

a young Frenchman in a for’ witk a beautiful 
half-breed girl, he falls in love with her, and 
aided by a chaplain, captured in @ sortie, he 
marries Onata. This is a secret marmage, 
known only to the priest, who, being liberated, 
takes with him the knowledge of this union. 
The devotion of de Vaudreuil and the love of 
Onata, waken the jealousy of Garanguli, and 
the deep hatred of Gahaneh. A fight follows 
between the husband and lover, in which Ga- 
ranguli is disabled. To him de Vaudreuil re- 
veals his union to Onata, and his purpose to 
take her with him as his wife to France. The 
Indian lor gives him his confidence, and be- 
comes reconciled to his fate, and rejoices in 
the happinese of Onata. 

Gahaneh, believing her sister has brought 
herself under the ban of the “ solemn League 
and Covenant,” discovering her retreat, with 
the aid of others, abducts Onata, who is car- 
ried off, and is brought before the conclave of 
women, by whom she is devoted to death. She 

is rescued by de Vaudreuil and Garanguli, who 
with a band of followers has pursued them 
into the depths of the forest, where Onata is 
now awaiting her death, refusing to confess 
her marriage, because her husband had ~im- 


posed upon her secrecy. Gahaneh, seeing the 
rescue, rushed upon her sister, and struck a 


dagger, the gift of de Vaudreuil, into her sis- 
ter’s bosom. And when Garanguli tells her 
Onata is the wife of de Vaudreuil, unable to 
live, she plunges the daggér, wet with her sis- 
ter’s blood, into her own bosom, and dies. 

Thus ettds the Forest Tragedy; and here 

we think the story should have ended. It does 
not; but goes on with the history of de Vau- 
dreuil and Garanguli. The characters of these 
Indians, especially Gahaneh, are powerfully 
pictured. The story is of necessity a tragedy. 
There is no power in fiction to make a happy 
marriage out of such ill-assorted unions. Cha- 
teaubriand, in hig Atala, Miss Owenson, in 
her Missionary, found it alike impossible. And 
no one of the readers of this tale but will 
deem Onata, dying, far happier so to have 
ended her life, than, like Pocahontas, to have 
been deserted by her husband in a foreign 
land. 

The next story is, “The Minister’s Choice,” 
an admirably told tale. This is followed by St. 
Pierre the Soldier, Alice’s Trist, and the Child 
Seer. Of these we need only say, they are 
written with all the grace, beauty, and fervor, 


which characterizes the writings of the au- 


thor. P. S. 





Recent Speeches anp Appressgs. By Charles Sumner. 


Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


This volume of Mr. Sumner’s speeches forms 
at once a record of his Senatorial services. to 
his native State and the country, and a noble 
tribute to the liberal principles which have 
commanded the devotion of his exalted powers 
a3 an orator and a statesman. It is no dis- 
paragement to any one of his eminent associ- 


ates, to say that the speeches contained in this 
and the preceding ecolleetion haye done more 


to kindle the feeling, which is now prevalent at 
the North, against the encroachments of the 
Slave Power, than those of any other public 
man. The generous enthusiasm with which 
his logic is set on fire has proved irresistibly 


Contagious with the young and impressible, 


While the skill with which he has made the 
stores of his learning, and the authority of pre- 
cedents, subservient to the enforcement of hig 
views, gave him an audience with a class of 
minds not usually accessible to the advocates 


of an unpopular cause. 


Every one of the speeches, relating to the 
Slavery question, has a distinct and peculiar 
character, which separates. it from the rest, 80 
that the subject is presented in a variety of 
Phases, all of them deserving careful consider- 
ation, Every position is cautiously taken, and, 
When taken, is so fortified as to challenge the 
eepect both of those who agree and of those 
ho differ feom jt, Hence, the permanent value 
Volume, ag an armory of arguments, for 
those who share in the opinions to which its 


of this 


has done so much to give currency, 


OF couse, we need not speak of the merely 
Bi characteristics of Mr. Sumner’sspeeches. 
_ me a8 an orator is co-extensive with the 
ton” and is acknowledged with the admira- 
many in the Old World. It may be re- 
marked, however, that the contents of the pros: 
Me exhibit @ raore mature and rigorous 
indneeg carer and more matter of fact logic, 
ds » doubtless, by the rough discipline of 
: inne political life, than were apparent 
fa academic style of his early oratorial ef- 
- Some of them, especially the speech in 
on his motion to repeal the Fugi- 


ent vol 


tive g 








thereunto pe! ‘ 
|. J. B. Boston} Phillips, 


lave Law, the speech against the passage 
cst Nebrasia Bill, and the Defence of Mas 





‘ourspen. An Authentic Account of Things there and 
a pertaining, as they are end have been. By 


& Co. 1956. 
A single chapter, inserted in some of the 


public journals, previous to the issuing of this 
volume led us to look for i. with not. little 
interest. The specimen was perhaps one of the 
best that-could have been selected. The story 
of little Amy—the child lost and found—is told 
with true pathos, and the i | so sim- 
ply and yet so truthfully des 

one reading it must have felt a desire to learn 
more of her history,as depicted in these pages. 
We have read the work, and while in many 
respects it answefs our expectations, we con- 
fess to disappo in certain particulars, 
We should judge the writer to be essaying his 
or her strength ina first effort, for we hardly 
know how to class the author. In reading 
parts of the book, we feel that a woman’s hand } 
must have held the pen;. most of the othor 
portions, however, as well as the inscription, 
seem to bear the stamp of more, masculine 
traits of character. In the stories told by sev- 
eral ‘others, the style is his own, all alike, and 
not suited to the diverse characters: relating 
them. There is an air of carelessness, at times, 
which lessens the praise we are ready.to bestow |. 
as we turn over page after page of some prece- 
ding chapter. The descriptions occasionally 
err in redundancy. The characters, in a num- 
ber of cases, have no doubt been drawn from 
life, and could be recognised by those familiar 
with the scenes and incidents. Slightly exag- 
gerated probably, others, of more marked pe- 
culiarity in their relation to the story, may like- 
wise be accepted, as, in the main, correctly 
given. We were sorry, however, to find the 
author fallimg into a too common practice, by 
modern writers of fiction, of making all the 
persons set forth as claiming a religious char- 
acter more or less disagreeable, unlovely. in 
temper, or extreme and inconsistent in opin- 
ion. Because there are such, who profess the 
religion of Christ, engaged also, apparently, in 
the advancement of religion and missionary 
enterprise, are all to be so considered? and 
should a volume, depicting New England men 
and women in any of the country villages, only 
present such phases of religious character? 
The author, not to lose a touch of comic effect, 
or to give a foil to some favorite personage, we 
fear, has yielded to an unworthy temptation to 
caricature the religious institutions and feel- 
ings of the present day. How many a fling or 
side-hit at piety, in imperfect human nature, 
seemingly of no importance, will yet be held 
to a dread responsibility to Him to whom we 
must give account for every idle word! The 
author of this book knows of the ten thousand 
happy influences, reaching far out from those 
little circles, which cluster around the homes and 


that every 


firesides of the people where the scene is earli- 
est laid, and whence the hero goes forth into the 
world' of temptation and sin. Why not, then, 
bestow at least a hearty, though passing tribute, 
on that strong religious feeling, that reverence 
for the word of God, and those holy and deeper 
emotions from which spring the hallowed re- 
membrances that watch, as it-were, and rescue 
the clear-minded youth when in othe? scenes? 
In certain of his descriptions, also, the volume 


prurient imagination. A slight change in style 
only was needed to remedy this. 
It is because-the book has so much in it to 


interest, and in sO many respects commands 
our admiration, and gives proofs how much 
rbetter still the same talents might be put forth, 
that we have dwelt on these blemishes. A de- 


lightful freshness overspreads the pictures of 
rural life, the playful customs of youthful days, 
and the edventurous and frolicsome incidents 
are wrought into the story with happy effect. 
We have a hearty laugh for the mishaps of the 


the schoolntaster’s affection, unbroken by any 
misgiving; we sympathize with those two 
less happy hearts that seemed so meant for 
each other, matually mistaken ; we drop a tear, 
too, as we read of the sorrows that crowd ix 
upon some other throbbing bosom, while we 


the right, and watch to its reward the self-sac- 
rificing spirit that returns to its home improved 
in culture, but unchanged in its nobleness. 
Such things may be, but the surest hope to 
produce them must be found in a reliance on 
a mightier than human power, May the gu- 
thor bear this fuller in mind and stamp it on 
future pages! 8. 


Emetems From Even. By James Hamilton, D. D., F. L 


by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 


the family and the Sabbath school. a. 
THE “ AMERICAN ORDER” IN INDIANA, 





American Order” in 
ward @ fusion of the Opposition in that State: 


2d day of April, 1856, after 
the 


PidO RE 












resembles some of the less elevated fiction of 


sleigh-ride ; we love to look at the quiet flow of 


rejoice to meet with the manly upholding of 


S. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856 Sold 


Hden’s flowers, its plants, sylvan shades, and 
bowers of innogenge and love, have furnished 
themes and imagery for inspired men, gnd for 
the poetry and song, too, of one hardly less di- 
vine. Who does not remember the gorgeous 
description of Milton, where he brings “every 
balmy sweet,” and pours over the whole the 
rich hyes of his magic coloring, till we seem as 
if standing there, with gll of Paradise breathing 
around us? Ah, how sad that “ the teajl of the 
serpent” should ever have been seen there, and 
that those gates thus were barred on mankind. 
Dr. Hamilton, selecting some of the most prom- 
inent of the trees, and such as are most frequent 
of use in the symbolical language of the Scrip- 
tures, has sought, gs-it were, to transplant them 
to the garden of Christ’s church, and thys let 
them stand and flourish within the reach of all 
his disciples. He excels in the kind of illus- 
trations here given; and several small volumes 
republished, and eagerly caught up, show that 
he is a popular writer among us as well as in 
Scotland. A charming spirit, for it is a heaven- 
ly one, breathes over his pages; faithful admo- 
nitions mingle with graphic delineatjons of 
characters and scenes, His pen is a ready one, 
and his style well suited to his themes. Prac- 
tical good sense and sound theology axe united 
with a winning earnestness of simple-hearted 
iety. Volumes like these are well adapted for 


The following manifesto, by the President of 
the “ i in. Indiana, looks to- 


Inpranavouis, April 2, 1856. 
To the Members of the arty of Indiana, 
At a meeti ecutive Committee of 


of the E 
the State il, hel at Wlienapotie on the 
o 


a 
ae 
oye y tow Thctag fin 
with them in carrying out the views of 
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ee St upon the Ameri+ 


delega Odnyention.: 
is gee Witt1am Sueers, President, 
Attest: W. W, Wnione. 





: Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 


_ @ASSIUS CLAY—HIS ALLEGED SLAVES. 


Albany, March 26 1856.—A number of pa- 
here and elsewhere, in the interest of the 
ierce and Fillmore parties, are endeavoring 


to make capital against the Republican move- 
ment, and against Cassius M. “lay, by charging 
him. with, i 

to have 


a holder while professing 
The charge is based upon a recent advertise- 


ment in a Lexington paper, of the sale, kd as- 
signees, of Mr.-Clay’s property, am ich 
are. 


enumerated; “22 hands to be sold during 


his life.” 


Some eight or nine years since, the same 
was made against Mr. Clay’s consistency, 


and to the inquiries of some friends the follow- 
ing facts were furnished by him in explanation : 


‘He did emancipate all those whom he held 


in his own right by the laws of Kentucky. A 
relative, in dying, bequeathed to the children of 
Maen walpine slaves, to be held by him 


is life, and et his death to go to his 
named. By the laws of Kentucky and 


| most ofthe slave States, slaves are made real 
‘estate for all such and similar purposes, and 
therefore it is beyond the power of Mr. Clay to 
emancipate the persons in question, or divest 
himself of that interest which, as the natural 


ardian of his children, the law has invested 
im with; at least, until his children ‘arrive at 


‘maturity, - Yours, &c., Writson Mriior. 





REPUBLICANISM IN MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, March 29.—The Reptblicans of this 


State, to the number of 2,000, met in mass con- 
yention at Ann Arbor, on the 26th ult., to select 
delegates to the Philadelphia Convention of 
June 17. The following persons were named 
as delegates : 


At Large—. J. Penniman, of Wayne; E. 


C. Beaman, of Lenawee; Charles B. Gorham, 
of Calhoun; N. L. Avery, of Kent; Thomas J. 
Drake, of Oakland ; George Jerome, of Wayne. 


First District—Gov. K. 8. Bingham, of Liv- 


ingston; E. Lawrence, of Washtenaw; M. A. 
McNaughton, of Jackson. 


Second. District—I. P: Christiancy, of Mon- 


roe; W. J. Baxter, of Hillsdale; Lieut, Gov. 
G. A. Coe, of Branch. 


Third District—H. G. Wells, of Kalamazoo ; 


J. R. Kellogg, of Allegan; R. Strickland, of 
Clinton. 


Fourth District—J, L. Conger, of Macomb ; 


A. P. Davis, of Genesee; H. B. Shank, of 
Ingham. 


Of this number, three were Whigs, three were 


Free-Soilers, two were Democrats, and one an 
original Liberty Party man. It is understood 
that four of these favor the nomination of Gov. 
Chase, while the larger remainder ure uncom- 
mitted, although undoubtedly preferring the 
nomination of 5 

“ of our cause.” 


enator Seward, the Great Heart 


The Convention was presided over by Judge 


H, G. Wells, of Kalamazoo, hitherto holding 
aloof from the Republican movement, as a Con- 
servative National Whig. He is a delegate. 
Indeed, the occasion was signalized by the 
complete adhesion to our party of several prom- 
inent Whigs who have heretofore held back. 
There are now but two parties in this State. 
The National Know Nothings have no organiza- 
tion, and Fillmore’s vote may be set down in- 
site of one thousand, if they should organize. 


You may set down Michigan in the footings of 
calculation for the Presidential election at ten 
thousand majority for the Republican candi- 
date. Of this there is no reasonable doubt. 
We have but.a small foreign population, and 
no Hindooism, so that we are not distracted on 
either side of the American question, and our 
peveution, mainly from New England and 

ew York, are intelligent and independent; so 
much so, that the frauds and false pretences of 
the Slavery Democracy find but a cold recep- 
tion. —Cor. N. ¥. Tribune. 





NEWS. 


London Times Uneasy about American War Prep- 


arations. 
New York, April 4.—The London Times has 


_an article on affairs inthe United States, and 


says that a storm is brewing in America. Its 
(America’s) journals are full of angry menace 
and hostile calculations. Congress is continu- 
ally debating war preparations, and a million 
sterling has been voted for sloops of war, &c. 
It then reviews the question in dispute between 
England and the United States, and considers 
that the latter won’t refuse arbitration on Cen- 
tral America, It concludes by saying apologies 
or explanations are required on both sides, in 
words as comprehensive and emphatic as the 
English language can supply. 

London letters report that the Bank of Eng- 
land has reduced the maximum rate of interest 
to six per cent. 


Navigation—State of the Weather, &c. 
Rondout, New York, April 3.—The ferry 
boat hetween this place and Rhinebeck suc- 
ceeded in cutting its way through the ice across 
the river this morning, and the boat now runs 


Hudson River railroad. 
St. Johns, N, B., April 3.—It has been rain- 
ing here all day. The snow is very deep, and 


the roads almost impassable. The river will 
not open for two or three weeks yet. 


salle. The Missouri river is falling rapidly. 
Rhode Island Election. 


erats, and 13 vacancies, 


Expected Defeat of Walker by Costa Rica. 


army. 
New Hampshire, 


unofficial returns can be; 
Goodwin and scattering, 2,500, 


Bell and scuttering, 4,806. 
Mr. Buchanan and the Students of History. 


he said : 


phing 
cluding from its sight the light of reason.” 
The Elections. 


a pry Aaron B, Cuurcu. 
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ried four out of the five wards compris 
State to send a full| city. oe 


towns, 

Democratic Representatives and 1 
Demoveitic'net gain, 19. The D 
elect three Senators so far, and the 
The Democratic gains 


vote are large; but enough to predict | 


yer a upon t 
Capitol to-n 
oo ecenge eS gaoaiors 
are 
Democrats and Pecme th of the 
Extensive Robbery. 
New York, April 8.—The store of Black, 
Ball, & Co., was this morning robbed of dia- 
monds to the amount of $30,000. It is sup- 
posed that an employee of the firm was in some 
way implicated in the robbery, as he is aissing. 
THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, April 4.—The Asia atrived. at 
her dock at about five o’clock this evening. | cated 
She left Liverpool at 10 A, M.on Saturda, 
the 22d of March, and brings forty-eight pas- 


here is no English news of importance, 
The King of Belgium was the guest of Queen 
Victoria at Windsor. 
__Mr. Buchanan had introduced Mr, Dallas to 
the diplomatic corps, and transferred the charge 
of the embassy ; after which, he left for Paris, |; 
from whence he intended to retura on the 2ist, 
and would probably take passage in the next 





A despatch from Paris on the 21st says that 
the Empress and Imperial 
well. Rejoicings still conjinued. Congratula- 
tions were pouring in to 
papers were filled with congratulator 
The Prussian Representatives too 
in the Conference at the/tenth meeting. The 
business of the Conference is understood to be 
closed. A committee of one representative of | tios 
each Power is engaged in drawing up a for- 
mal treaty of peace. The eleventh conference 
is expected to be held on Saturday. 

Advices from Constantinople say that Omer 
Pasha had arrived. ‘ 

There had been great mortalit athong the 
French troops in the Crimea. 
tions ai Nicolaieff weré being strengthened. 
General Luders had ordered all the Russia 
officers now on furlough to return. 
The news of the armistice produced a pra. 
found sensation of joy throughout both armie 
The shores of the Sea of-Azof had suddenly 
assumed great activity. The imperial foundry 
upon the left bank of the Don was closed, indi- 
cating the intention of Russia to abandon her 
establishments in the Black Sea. 

Genéral Codrington had issued orders, forbid- 
ding firing upon the enemy until the expiration 
of the armistice. 

Generals Raudon, Canrobert, and Bosquet, 
have been made marshals of France. 

Advices from Spain report great alarm there, 
in consequence of a new Carlist conspiracy, 
but the Government had timely warning of it, 
‘The French frontiers are closely watched. 

Cotton—The lower qualities had declined 
4d. ; middling grades 1-16d.; white fair, being 
scarce, was unchanged; Orleans, middling, 
53d.; Orleans, fair, 6¢d.; Uplands, middling, 
5 13-16d.; Uplands, fair, 64d. 

Breadstuffs.—F our was dull, and nominally 
unchanged; Western Canal 31s. @ 32s.; Ohio, 
36s. @ 36s. 6d. Wheat was considerably 
lower, but, in a very unsettled state of the 
market, correct quotations were impossible. 
Corn had declined 1s. per quarter, being quo- 
ted 3ls. @ 31s. 6d. 

Provisions were generally unchanged and 
uiet at 54s. @ 55s. 
he Bank of England had re- 
duced its rate of interest, both on long and 
short time, to the uniform figure of 6 per cent. 
Consols had advanced, and were qvoted ‘for 
money 92} @ 923%. 

The Conference.—The actual business of the 
Conference is understood to be oyer, and @ com- 
mittee. of one representative of each of the 
Powers is engaged in drawing up the formal 
treaty of peace. The committee consists of M. 
de Bouqueney, Lord Cowley, Count Buol, Baron 
Brunow, Count Cavour, and Ali P: 

The Principalities of the Danube.—A letter 
from Jersey, in the Paris Journal des Debats, 
farnishes a summary of the meastres decided | interruption to mental labor. Uninterrupted 
on in the Conferences at Constantinople, for the | mental exertion makes the mind heavy and dull, 
re-organization of Moldo- Wallachia. 

A Moldo-Wallachian commission is to be| “The invigoration of tho hody by exercise 
convoked at Constantinople, to prepare 9 new} diminishes the evaving of the taste for sensual 
system of legislation, identical for the two Prin-| pleasures. Rosseau says, ‘ Allsensual passions 
cipalities, but under the surveillance of the | are found in effeminate bodies, while the more 
Porte. The same commission will draw up a| they are roused, the less they are satisfied. A 
plan for the constitution of a Senate, composed | weak body weakens also the mind.’ 
of the first persons of the country, the General| ‘A generous regard for the common good, 
Assembly being abolished. 

Immediately after the re-establishment of| most readily developed in a strong and heaithiy 
peace, the reigning princes shall be replaced by | body. It is the feeble and eee ; 

(or local Goveynment) named by | dwelling with morbid solicitude on themselves 
ch shall administer the Govern- | and their ailments. 

ment in concert with a Turkish commissioner,| ‘The feelings of friendship and all the 
up to the moment of their definitive organiza-| generous sympathies are promoted by gymnas- 


Prince were doing 


e Emperor, and the 


regularly, to connect with all trains on the 


Milwaykee, Aprit 3.—Milwaukee and Chicago 
harbors are open. Several vessels have left ihe 
latter port, this week, for Milwaukee and other 


ports. 

Montreal, April 3.—The weather has been 
very mild here for the last two days, There 
was @ warm rain last night, and the snow is 
rapidly disappearing. The ice in the river still 
holds on, but shows symptoms of giving way. 
Between Coboug and Toronto, boats are running. 

Chicago, Apri} 3.—The Mississippi river is 
open as far ag Dubuque, and the Illinois to La- 


Seeing that the provinces of 


Providence, April 3.—The returns from the 
State have all been received, showing a majori- 
ty for the American and Republican candidates 
for Governor, Secretary of State, and Attorney 
General, ‘Thére is mo choice for |ieutengni 
Governor and Treasurer. The Senate stands 
16 coalition, 9 Democrats, l Whig, and 5 va- 
cancies. The House, 39 coalition, 21 Demo- 


EDIES PROPOSED. 


There are three reasons for encouragement 
in attempting to remedy the deteriorating in- 
fluences on ngtional hegith. Phese are, firgt, 
that the evils are so manifest and so widely ex-| af 9 palace,” 
perienced ; second, the remedies are so simple,| One other — agency remains to be 
rational, and within the reach of all; and last, | invoked, and t 
the American people are so practical, quick, and 
energetic, in accomplishing whatever they, un- 


Washington, April 4.—Official advices re- 
ceived frown Costa Rica confirm the published 
accounts relative to the military movements in 
that State, and confidently predict the uprising 
of the people of Nicaragua against the Govern- 
ment of Walker, and the annihilation of his 


That the evils are manifest and widely ex- 
erienced, nothing more is needed to prove | of {ar Yiginity? ~ 
than that public attention be dizected to this ill 
oint. The more examination is made as to 
emale health, the more will our assertion be | good 
verified, that not two women in ten now enjoy | trodu 
the vigor and health which fvas the common i 
lot of our maternal ancestors. 

Fhat the prospects of the children aro still | sor 
darker, would appear by similar investigations.| Andjif Providence has given you as 
As a specimen, two facté will be mentioned: In| a talent for which to account at the last day, 
& portion. of our country, as healthy as any| wi 
other, two female institutions—one in a ci 
gnd the other in the country—were examine 
In the city school, one hundred and permanent 
examined, Of these, three.fourths had more | benefits to posterity, as well as the present gen- 
or less headaches and other ailments, while | eration, than any other yet devised? 
had curvature of the spine (latera}) 
in different stages. 


The Concord Patriot (Democrat) gives the} P 
following table as embracting the vote, for Gov- 
ernor, of every town in the State, and says. it 
may be relied upon as being nearly correct as 


Tn 1856—Wells, 32,067; Metcalf, 32,075 ; 
0 
In 1865—Baker, 27,219; Metcalf, 32,675; 


We see jt gtated that the Hon. James Bu- 
chanan delivered @ Fourth of ‘aly oration at nd § 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1815, in the course of which eight were | ring, 

“ Above all, we ought to drive from our shores 

ign influence, and cherish American feeling. 
Foreign influence has been in every age the 


4 






bility, ‘sctoful, rickets, and various deformitics, 


ip thas be remedied. 

Obesity, or an excess of fat, is almost cer- 
tainly removed by such exercises, So a weak 
Aigestion, diseases of the liver, tendencies to 
ti y> th all remedied pag increased ac- 
,bivity of the m e consequent in- 
creased power of digestion: 
.. “Such exercises, by increasing the circula- 
tiom of the, blood in. the akin, render its compli 
System thore active in COnTyNG off the 
seeds of di while its nerves become less 
impressible to heat and cold, and other changes 

\in the atmosphere. Thus beauty of complex- 
ion 18 best secured and . 
_ “As above remarked, such exercises have a 
anne influence on the organs of digestion, 
The equilibrium between food and waste is re- 
ished, sleep becomes ar, the senses 
ened, and all the faculties invigorated. 
eIn commencement of consumption, in 
piles, and in other abdominal diseases, the gym- 
nastic exercises are important means of cure. 
So in nervous debility, hysterics, and the evils 
of too early puberty.’ 

“Galen, the father of medicine among the 
Greeks, says: ‘If diseases take hold of partic- 
ular parts ofthe body, there is nothing more 
sure to drive them out than diligent exercise.’ 
Herodicus, a celebrated ancient teacher, cured 
himself and many others of disease by gymnas- 


“Several other ancient. wise men, with Lord 
Bacon among moderns, are quoted as declar- 
ing gymnastics to be almost a universal medi- 
cine; ‘ because there is no disease whose further 
development could not be prevented, or which, 
at its commmencement, could not have been 
cured by bodily exercise,’ 

“But the effect of gymnastics on the bod 
is not their chief benefit. Says Montaigne: ‘It 
is the soul, and not the body alone, which we 
educate, and we must not train the one with- 
out the other.’ 

“Plato, that wisest of the ancient Greeks, 
says: ‘ Excess of bodily cxercise may render 
us wild and unmanagealle, tut excess of arts, 
‘cience, and music, makes 1s faddled and ef- 

inate. Only the right combination makes 
the soul wise and manly.’ The great Hufeland 
ad\ises that children, till the seventh year, 
speid most of their time in bodily exercises in 
the open air. 

* Ke says, also, ‘If young children are com- 
pelled to sit quietly in a room, and their young 
minds urged to action, we take from them the 
nobles part of their strength, and consume it 
in the function of itr Thus growth is 
retarded, the limbs imperfectly developed, the 
muscles weakened, the digestion becomes bad, 
scrofula perhaps appears, and then ensues a 
great predominance of the nervous system. 
Any unequal development of our faculties is 
injurious, and it is certain that mental exer- 
tions weaken the more they are unaccompa- 
nied by bodily movements. It is also certriin 
that those who, between their mental occupa- 
tions, go through suitable bodily exercises, can 
work mentally much more than one who neglects 
this exercise of his bodily powers, 

“These exercises act on the courage, and 
produce independence and presence of mind. 
No man can possess much co whose chest 
is narrow and whose lungs are not-fuliy devel- 
0 





“These exercises produce cheerfulness, and 
regulate fancy and imagination, They also 
diminish 4 predispositiqn to moral faults, that 
undermine health and bodily purity. 

“But beside the physical benefits,it is proved 
that such exercises strengthen the iatellectual 
faculties. A distinguished writer says: ‘If you 
wish to develop the mind of a pupil, exercise 
his body; make him healthy and strong, that 
you may make him prudent:and reasonable.’ 
“ Exercise assists the intellect by a suitable 


and gives it a false direction. 


and a willingness to make sacrifices for it, are 


y who are 


tics practiced in concert with others, as also is 


The Senate wiil be constituted under their} a love of order and precision, and a hybit of 
The samé caimacancy will also} obedience.’ reese Sse 
superintend the selection of the three candi-| “Says Hufeland: ‘Give a child sufficient 
dates for the Principality from among the great | muscular motion, so that the store of nervous 
families of the cquntry. "he two princes shall | strength may he turned to the muscles of voli- 
be a es pg on tres. , the eh gor 
candidates, they shall be nominated for life, and | pure air, tiil fati ollows, and I am sure he 
shall only be liable to dismissal for high trea- rill not hint of Clee practices. These are 
‘ 0 oldavia | the attendants of sedentary education in board- 
and Wallachia form an integral part of the | ing-schools and other monastic establishments, 
Ottoman Empire, all measures of public utility, | where exercise is measured only by half-hours.’ ” 
commerce, and manufactures, which shall be| But it must not be su posed that ail these 
ed for the other States of the Sultan, shall | bene‘ita can be secured, whildss the other laws 
royiness. Prince Ghikg, on | of hegithare obeyed, These are, simple diet, 
with these measures, immedi- proper elathing and ablutions, with all needful 
ately sent a protest to the Conference at Paris, | rest tothe brain by sleep; and recreation must 
ainst all that had been done at Constantino-| be added. 
and a demand that the two Principalities 
should be united. It is asserted, als 


tion, Leta child exercise daily and often in 


The third ground of encouragement is, that 


; that a} the American people are so practical, quick 
protest has been drawn up and signed by the | and energetic, in accomplishing whatever they 
boyards, and that the Prince should send it to| undestake. ED i 


Paris by a deputation selected frora that body: | “ Ifthe editors of our newspapers will grant 
HEALTH FOR THE PEOPLE. 


their aid in making ali the people understand 
the évils pointed out, and the remedies, and 
then if our clergy will bring to our aid the mo- 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR ATTEMPTING THE REM- | tives of religion, the great work will be done. 
Our delicate, thin, sallow men and women will 
become models of health and vigor, and our 
children will grow'up’in strength and beauty, 
as “polished corner stones after the similitude 


Will you use your influence to obtain the ingez- 







into all the schools around you? 


in other matters ? 





curse of republics—its jaundiced eye seesevery- 

ing in false eolors—the thick atmosphere of 
"aie gy te f | prejudice, by which it is ever surrounded, ex- 
questions ve 


& 


gether ih the majority in both 
Af parents, teachers, and school commi 
ach inquire, they wil fd fl auranco of faith in crucified Redeau 
in 
ere the children pe Yip | er's love. 
stimulated to study, without caring for 
schools, besides curved 


necks, round shoulders, an 
en a marked change in thé’ com’ 


Niw Haven, April 8.—One hundred and nine 
Fieing =m an from, which show the 
election of sixty-nine opposition and sixty-seven 
Democrats in the lower House. Forty-four/ 
towns are yet to be heard from. The Senate is 
doubtful 


Princeton, Bureau co., Ill., March 3.—O 
Fg sy genplan By mongrel and 


ashe tae Testes van ¢ piuabed ecla: sok Ge 


those schools wh 


. Cleveland, April 8.—The city electi 
. Cleveland, April e city € to ag 
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COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ETC. 


, pro- As a preventive or remedial agent, we know of nothing }, 
erage of such wo | efficacy as Brown’s Bronchial Trocheg 

compler- ¥ Twn ont a" tae wanessnget Of Boas ve 
that of former | 0.” sad relief tothe affic — 


chitis, and all affections of the Lungs. To 


"| public speakets, this will prove invaluable as a cure for 


| hoarseness, while its action upon the Qe ees 


the highest degree. We have experienced 


re th } child- | tived from the use of these Trochee, and feel pleagéd vo 
; while now a thick bloodless white or the | endore the thousand encomiums already passed upon 





theis eminem ginlites —fvilligencer. vw 
Sold By Droggists throughout the United States. — 





lites Si Shes SacuBtteny pete enn a 
eet QPracerenes Be i (OR, genet ane ee 
ee a og Sarat 


a 


tle 


at is the all-pervading influence 
of American women. And here the question 
i@-seyerally put to every woman who reads this. 


tion of these four articles in ajl tii¢ newspapers 


yu see that the books are obtained, [and 
of our agents, that the profits may wll go to the 
use,| and endeavor to have them in- 


you use your influence to segure tae ¢o- 
pergtion af our glergyman, in case he is ab- 


will you obtain a knowledge of the plans of the 
Pf ae Woman's Educational Association 
.| and see if they do not offer a method for secu- 
by endowments, more lasting 


For this purpose, please address the Agent 
e country school, of| of the Ausociation, the Rev. Wa. L. Parsons, 


ndredand nine examined, not less than| No, 11,Oliff street, New York. 
(near one half) had more or less curvature 
e spine—this being one of the surest indica- 
constitution. Beside this evil, | 
ks, round shoulders, and flat Died, March 30th, 1856, at Rome, Oncida 
cointy, N. Y., Exiza B., wife of Edward Doty, 











House of tatjees cali Ww Sppedptia- 


i among the labled tribes on the Pacific, and for 


rposes, reported back the same without 
amendment, and asked that it might be imme- 
sah eee eens 
e bill was ird ti n 4 
Mr. Yulee moved fae 4 


ry: the joint resolution changin 


Mall to the at Square, in the city of 


Washington. He did not perceive the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of Colum- 


| bia in his seat, and therefore would content 


himself with simply placing the motion to re- 
consider the pei gf peor 
Mr. Foot explained with clearness and 
fullness the nature of the claim of Mr. Marsh 
late minister of the United States to the Sub- 


Jime Porte) for compensation on account of 


certain extra services performed by that gen- 
man in, , by order of our Goyernme at. 
The of the claim was shown by a recital 


a the even:s and labors. connected with Mr. 


8 mission to Greece, and precedents were 
quoted to prove that the demand wae in ac- 
cordance with the uniform procedure of Con- 


Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, next rose to con- 
clude the speech which he had commenced on 


the preceding day, with regard to Kansas Ter- | od 


ritory. His remarks, as on the day before, 
were characterized by close logic and calmness 
of expression. Resuming his 


other evidence that the “invasion” of the 
citizens of Missouri had extended to more than 
seven districts, and had reached at least a hun- 
red miles into the interior. From a comparison 
of the votes first polled in Kansas with those 
cast at the last Congressional elections, Mr. C. 


inferred that nearly five thousand citizens of 


Missouri had intertered in the first election held 
in that Territory.. He next proceeded to ex- 
amine the acts of the Kansas Legislature, and 
commented first upon that which inhibits from 
the right of suffrage those who will not swear 
to support the “Fugitive Slave Law,” which he 
termed an act of unconstitutional disfranchise- 
ment, since ‘t added penalties to the violation 
of that law beyond those enacted by Congress, 
and established a political test to limit the right 
of voting. Mr. C. suggested that the next step 
might be to restrict the right of suffrage to 
those who should be willing to swear allegiance 
to a particular party platform. He next ana- 
lyzed the act which renders it a penal offence 


to declare that Slavery may n»t constitution-, 


ally exist in Kansas without an act of its Legis- 
lature, and declared that such a law, by pro- 
hibiting the discussion of Slavery in the Terri- 
tory, tended to thwart, the ostensible purpose of 
the organic act of Congress, which professes to 
leave the people free to choose Slavery or not, 
ag they may decide for themselves. The right 
of suffrage, as granted by ‘the Kansas Legisla- 
ture, was also represented as being inadequate 
to prevent fraudulent voting, if it was not de- 
signed to encourage it. From a consideration 
of these laws, and the disabilities they impose 
on those who are in favor of making Kansas a 
free State, M.. C. held it just to say that the 
inhabitants of that Territory were a “subjugated 
people.” Mr. C. next reviewed the “measures 
of relief” which the people of Kansas had 
sought to devise in their independent capacity. 
He showed that many Territories had proceeded 
to form a State Constitution without waiting for 
an enabling act of Congress, and argued that 
the admission of Kansas at once as a free 
State seemed the best solution of the present 
difficulty. Mr. ©. then criticised various por- 
tions of the majority report of the Committee 
ou Territories, and defended that of the minori- 
ty. He concluded by an impressive allusion 
to the political exacerbation which had been 
created by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise ; which repeal, he said, had sunk like 
iron into the soul of Northern conservatives, 
who had before impligitly trusted in what they 


regarded as the “plighted faith” of their South-1 


ern brethren. 

Mr. Douglas replied to Mr. Collamer, defend- 
ing the majority report against the criticisms 
ft) 


Mr. C., and especially against the charge of 


suppressing portions of the peoscedings in 
Kansas, and retoyting the | gene the mi- 
qority. He also argued to show that the pro- 
ceedings at one of the meetings of the “ free 
State party” in Kansas avowed purposes of de- 
fiance and resistance to the laws of the Terri- 
tory, if they should fail jn the Courts and hefore 
Congregg. Mr, D. extended his remarks to a 
much greater oo 9 than the space at our 
command will enable us to notice in this day’s 
ey Sibi Int. 
r. 


- spoke until five, P.M. A portion of 


his remarks drew applause from the galleries, 

Mr. Stuart (in the chair) observed that, 
though temporarily in the ¢hair, he felt it his 
duty to rebukg guek scenes, and to declare that 
if there was any repetition of applause, he should 
feel it his imperative duty to order the galleries 
to be cleared. 

Mr. Douglas bowed, and said he would retire 
from the debate, 


Mz. Geyer then, gpigtned the floor, and, ob- 
serrpe that the hour was too late to proceed, 
gaid he would therefore move that the further 
gonsideration be postponed to Monday next ; 
which was agreed ta, and Mr. G. will then oc- 
oupy the floor. 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The following bill was introduced in pursu- 
ance of notice, read twice, and appropriately 
referred: ; j 

By Mr. Evans, of Texas; A bill to authorize 
and facilitate she construction of a Northern, 
Southern, and Central Pacific railroad, and a 
mane telegraph, through the Territories of 
the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, the 
House then went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Mace, af Indi- 
ana, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill .< supply deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the service of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1856, the question being on 
the amendments of the Senate thereto. 

Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, availing himself of 
the practice of the Committee, made a speech 
of an hour’s length on st jects not connected 
with the bill. He believed that it was important 
to, the existence of the Union that as many 
slave States should be added to it as was prac- 
ticable under the Constitution, and it was in 
that point of view alone that he looked upon 
the creation of Kansas into a slave State as 
important to any portion of the Union or to the 
Union itself. The record of the pas} show 
that the Southern States had Dh eoeg, ane 
the congervative section of the Union, in gsying 
which, however, he did not wish to be under- 
8 as disparaging those Northern men who 
had stood by the South in her efforts to maintain 
the integrity of the Union. In a political point 
of view it was therefore important that the power 
and influence of the Southern States should be 
the Capitol, and hence it was that he looked 
upon the accession of slave States as important 
to the preservation of the Union. 

He then reviewed the present condition of the 
parties into which he country is divided, and 
in the course of his remarks attributed the 
election of Mr, Banka to the Speakership to 
members who had been elected as Americans. 
In this connection he read a list of those who 
had been elected on the American issue, which 
caused many explanations and considerable 
merriment. He had nothing reer Bey 
Fillmore, the nominee of the American party ; 
but, in his opinion, the only effect of that nomi- 
gation would be to ‘carry off enough States from 
the Democratic 


maintained loth here and in the other wing of 


resident into the of Representati 

fe doubted if any man would satert is a8 his 
belief, that tho American ticket would succeed 
at the approaching 


ential election. 










er the vote of 


ch where he 
had before broken off, he proceeded to adduve 


'y to throw the election of 
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s to the expediency of some act of legis- 
having the concurrence of both Houses 


"eas 
| of Cor which the with Den- 
de ay Be Bip Dadi sed may be ef 


c abrogated, submitted a accora- 
ganied ty the following reciting” 

_ Resolved, That the notice which has been 
given by the President to Denmark, t 
to the resolution of the Senate of the 3d_ of 
March, 1855, to terminate the treaty with that 
Power of the 26th of April, 1826, is sufficient 


‘to cause such treaty to terminate and be an- ; th 


nulled to all intents whatsoevery —v to 
the eleventh article thereof; and that no other 
or further act of legisiation is necessary to put 
* e to said treaty as part of the law of the 
and, 

Mr. Cass. I present a memorial from persons 
composing the self-styled Legislature of Kan- 
sas, and move that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories. 

Mr. Seward. Which of them? 

Mr. Cass. a F bonoss ie ero naders 

8. as well as thoug i 

; Serd desired to know from his honor- 
able friend from Michigan whether, the memo- 
rial.he presented was the one coming from the 
Territorial Legislature organizvd under the act 
of Congress, as he should infer from the man- 
ner in which it had been described, or whether 
it was from the Provisional Legislatare of the 
new State of Kansas? 

Mr. Cass wold be willing to answer the Sen- 
ator, if he really admitted he was ignorant; 
but, if not, he had no further reply to make. 

Mr. Seward. (smiling.) Very well, let it-go. 
I make no confessions. 

Mr. Cass desired that the memorial be print- 


Mr. Butler objected to the printing of any 
such document, as there was neither dignity 
in tae source from which .it,emenated, nor in 
its chafacter, to entitle it to auch distinction as 
being printed with the endorsemen: of the Sen- 
ate. He thought the sarcastic epithet of “ self- 
styled Legislature,” emplo7ed by the Senator 
from Michigan, was very well merited. 

Mr. Seward would content himself with sim- 
ply asking the yeas and nays on the question 
to print. 

Mr. Cass repelled the idea of having used the 
term “self-styled” in any sarcartic sense, but 
as a descriptive term, to distinguish which of 
the two Legislatures it had emanated frome 
He had no doubt that the Legislature organized 
under the organic law was the legal one; but 
this memorial came from a respectable body 
of men, who assumed to prepare for the exer- 
cise of a power that was to affect the future 
condition of the Territory ; independent of all 
which, he desired to have it printed, as a matter 
of interest, not only to the memorialists, but 
to the people of the country generally. 

Mr. Bayard felt bound to vote against the 
motion to print. Here was a paper, purport- 
ing on its face to come from the State of Kan- 
sas, when there was notoriously no such State. 
He would not vote for the printing, though he 
would not refuse to receive it. 

Mr. Butler desired to treat the memorial fair- 
ly, and, so far as the.Senator from Michigan 
was concerned, kindly, . There were numerous 
memorials on useful subjects that had been re- 
fused to be printed, and why should they de- 
part from so wholesome a rule in this case? 
He characterized the document as impudent, 
presumptuous, and arrogant; and if persisted 
in, there would be no limit to the despotism of 
majorities. 

Mr. Douglas, in looking over the memorial, 
saw that the signatures were all in one hand- 
writing, while there were also certain erasures 
and intorlineations which were rather calcula- 
ted to throw doubt on the integrity of the docu- 
ment. He learned, however, that it was hand- 
ed to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] by 
Mr. Lane, who claimed to be one of the Sena- 
tors from the new State, and might therefore 
be a correct copy of that which had been else- 
where presented. He certainly had no ob- 


jection to its reception and reference ta the 


Committee on Territories, nor did he know that 
he should have any objection to the printing of 
the document, ’ 

Mr. Woot called for the special order, and 
the subject was passed over. 

|This memorial purports to be from Senators 
and Representatives of the State cf Kansas, 
asking for admission into the Confederacy, 
upon an equal footing with those States which 
have preceded hex, and'setting forth that the 
wonga which the people of Kansas have en- 
dured, and the outrages yet threatened, have 
compeiled them thus early to assume the bur- 
dens of a State Government; and that they ap- 
proach Congress neither in the spirit of servil- 
ity, nor of arrogance, but as American citizens, 
knowiag their rights, and asking them at the 
hands of Congress, and enclose a copy of the 
Constitution adopted by them ata State Con- 
vention, held at Topeka, the 23d October and 
the 15th December.] 

_ The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the special order, being the bill to au- 
thorize the people of Kansas to form a Consti- 
tution and State Government, preparatory to 
their admission into the Union when they have 
the requisite population. 

_ Mr. Geyer addressed the Senate at very oon- 
siderable length, and, without conoluding, gave 
way for a motion to adjourn. 

And the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE, 

Mr. Mace, of Indiana, presented the Consti- 
tution of Kansas, accompanied by a memorial, 
and asked that the papers be referred to the 
Committee on the Territories, and be printed ; 
which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. M. then moved that ten thousand extra 
eopies of the Constitution and memorial be 
printed for the use of the members of the 
House; which motion was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, from the Committee 
of Elections, reported the following resolutions, 
stating that they had been unanimously agreed 
to by the committee: 

Resolved, That the Hon. P. B. Fouke, who 
has presented to this House his memorial, claim- 
ing to represent the eighth district of the State 
of Hlinois in the Thirty-fourth Congress, was 
not 3 elected, as claimed by him, and is not 
entitled to a seat in this House, and that said 
seat is vacant. 

Resolved, further, That the Speaker do notify 
the Governor of the State of Illinois that such 
vacancy existe; and 

Resolved, further, That the Clerk of this 
House be authorized to pay out of the contin- 
gent fund of this House, to P. B. Fouke, claim- 
ing a seat as Representatative of the eighth 
Congressional district of the State of Illinois, 
the usual per diem and mileage allowed ta 
members of Congress, computing the per diem 
to the dete hereof only, 

Mr. B., from the game committee, then re- 
ported the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That in the matter of the memorial 
of L. day B, Fuena, claiming to represent the 
hinth Congressional district of the State of Illi- 
nois, the said Turney is not entitled to repre- 
sent said district, and that Samuc! %. Marshall, 
the sitting member, was duly elected, and is 
entitled to hold said seat. 

Wesolwed, further, That the Clerk of this 
House be authorized to pay out of the contin- 
gent fund of this House, to L. Jay B. Turney, 
claiming a seat as Representative of the ninth 
Congressional district af the State of Illinois, 
the usual per diem and mileage allowed to 
members B 7 Three R computing the per diem 
to the date hereof only. 

A debate ensued on the resolutions proposing 
to pay the contestants in each case per diem 
and mileage; but, before any question was 
taken, a motion was made that the House go 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. Pry age 

On motion of Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, a res- 
olution was adopted, closing debate in Commit- 
tee on the deficiency bill on Wednesday next, 
at one o'clock, 

The House then went into Committee, (Mr. 
Stanton, of Ohio, in the chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill to supply deficien- 
cies in the appropriations for the service of the 
fiscal year eantag June 30, 1856. 


Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, after a brief 
allusion to the opmphonied state of our foreign 
& which, in his opinion, involved ques- 

that were of easy and pacific solution, if 


|| there was ordinary diplomacy on both sides of 


the wator, addressed Committee at length 
on the subject of Slavery. He knew there 
must be a war, and a war of extermination, be- 
tween the nonce _ ogee ne pogge§ 
@ crugade upon her; and he wou ne ey 

Dermocrati i pay, and to the ve men 
of the North, and their Representatives here— 


| for some such there who were acting 
ct with the doit party, bat: who’ 


and ' 
fanaticism. If the Democratic | 
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would be no truckling, no no 
form for one ae a pny pete 
party would ‘be false and recreant, if it should 
shrink from the issue forced upon them in’ the 
approaching contest. Into whose hands would 
they put their banner? Would desert 
those men who had been scarred in the fight 
and place it in the hands of one who was of 
th~ field, and out of the range of shot? It was 
to ve a desperate fight, aad the banner should 
be put into the hands of a man around whom 
‘ 7 bee A ee agek < battle. 
Mr. Zollicoffer. ennessee, obtained ti 
floor, when the Committee rose. ” 
On motion of Mr. Pringle, of New York, 
That the Secretary of War be re- 
quested to report to Congress at the earliest day 
practicable a statement in detail of the plan 
which has been adopted for the Washin gton 
aqueduct for supplying the city with water, &c. 
Rated by a same, - 
That the President of the United 
States be requested to communicate what inform- 
ation he may Possers in regard to citizens of 
the United States being engaged in the slave 
trade, or in the transportation in American ships 
of coolies from China to Cuba.and other coun- 
tries, with the intention of placing or continuing 
them in a state of slavery or servitude, &c. 
On motion of Mr. H. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs inquire into the expediency of declaring 
the engagement of American ships in the Chi- 
nese coolie trade to be illegal, and the cauee of 
forfeiture to her ¢ tors of the ships engaged 
therein, and that report by bill or other- 
wise, 
‘The Speaker stated that Messrs. Oliver, of 
Missouri, on the Committee of Elections; Sher- 
man, of Ohio, on the Committee on Forei 
ffairs; Howard, of Michigan, on the Com 
tee of Ways and Means; Cadwalader, of 
sylvania, on the Committee on Accoun ee 
Stanton, of Ohio, oadhe Committee on Militazy 
A ffairs—ask to be relieved from further service 
on said committees. 
No objection being made, their requests wera 
granted, and the following gentlemen appointed 
to till the vacancies thus created : 
On the Committee of Elections, Mr. Savage, 
of Tennessee, vice Mr. Oliver. 
On the Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Stanton, of Ohio, vice Mr. Sherman. 
On the Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. 
Billinghurst, of Wisconsin, vice Mr. Howard. 
On the Committee on Accounts, Mr. Hugh- 
ston, of New York, vice Mr. Cadwalader. 
On the Committee on Military Affairs, Mr. 
Clark, of New York, vice Mr. Stanton. 
And then, at half past three o'clock, the 
House adjourned. 





0.-_YGENATED BITTERS. 


Let the public once know the value of the Oxygenated 
Bitters, and it will immediately assume its rightful posi- 
lion, at the head of all the medieal preparations of the day 
for all derangements of the stomach. 

SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents every where. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


Cures Bronchial Affections and all Diseases of the Langs, 


From the Boston Evening Traveller, Jan. 6. 


It is perhaps but a simple act of justice to the proprietors 
of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for us to say that ovr 
personal experience in the use of this article has impress- 
ed us favorably. One of the proprietors of thé’ Traveller 
was entirely cured of a severe cough of four months’ con- 
tinuance, by the use of this Baisam; and several of our 
friends and acquaintance, who have tried the article. 
have found it of great service in relieving them of severe 
coughs and shortness of breathing, with which they had 
been afflicted. 

If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and far sate by his agents. 21 








TWO THOUSAND COPIES SOLD. 
Third Edition Ready, Aprii 12. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD: 


OR, 
THINGS AND THOUGHTS IN AMERICA AND 
EUROPE. 


BY MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI, 
Anthor of “ Woman in the Nineteenth Century,* “P pera 
on Literature and Art, &c., &¢ 


Edited by her Brother, Arthur B. Fuller. 


One vol. 12mo. Price $1.25. 


A welcome offering to the many admirers of the late 
Countess Ossoli, * * * In many respects, indeed, this 
lady was one of the most remarkable women whom our 
country has produced.— Traveller, 

The volume, we may venture to predict, will deserve 
to be classed with the most acceptable books of travels of 
any country or age —N. Y. Jeter. of Com. 

Has #1] the beauty, breadth of vision, and force of argu- 
ment, which characterized the former productions of that 
greatest of femate writers since De S:ae!.— Post, 


CROSBY, NICHOLS, & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 
i>” Any of our publications sent by mail, post paid, on 
484 


receipt of advertised price. 
Published this Day, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GIRLS: 
A STORY OF VERMORT. 
BY BLYTHE WHITE, JR. 
One volume 12mo. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 





Who ever breathed the air of those Green Mountains, or 
heard of their sons, that will not glory in che illustration 
of the character of their girls? That of Alida Blythe is 
one to be proud of. Can any daughter of America read 
it, and not rejoice to call her sister? The coldest heart 
will throb—the dryest eye will morsten—and every one 
will sympathize with hey misfortunes. What soul will 
net expand, as it follows the saddened path of her daugh- 
ter, or will not rejoice and weep, by turns, us the charae- 
ters of these Green Mountain Girls are unfolded? If any 
one can study that of Mary Tharp, and not love her, he is 
not mortal, nor is he more, for angels do. How many 
hearts will bleed as they read the early history of Luthel- 
la Brandon, or fejoice as it is developed with her noble 
character, 1 cannot say; but I can exercise the Yankee 
privilege, and guess. I guess that none wi!! read and not 
fee] the heart warming with pride, to think that she is a 


true specimen of the genuine Green Mountain Girls. 
Author's Introduction. 
Contents : 

Yennontin the Olden Times. | A Steeple Chase — Six to 

Yunkee ao One, 

The First and Last Kiss, Arrest, Trial, Convietion. 

Story Begins to be Interest- | Fli@la in Woods at Mid- 
ing. night. 

Woman Frightened and | Alida followed by Wolves. 


Angry. 
Mary Hugs Michael. 
Journey over the Moun- 
tains. 
Looking through the Grates. 
Toasting the Happy Pair. 
The White Phantom. 
A Race for Life. 
Death of the Smugglers. 
Wonder Succeeds Wonder. 
The Lost Man on the Ice. 
Very Short, but Full of Fire. 
A Mountain Thunder S:orm. 


Going out iz the Wide 
World 

Search of a Lost Sister. 

Luthella Meets a Wolf. 

Apple-Parings and Husk- 
ings. 

The Old Bell, and its Tones, 

‘Tears from # Stone’s Heert. 

Mountain Road and Preei- 
pice. . 

Terrible Death, 

The Storm Fiend’s Sere- 














nade. 
A Night Long to Remember. } Plunge, Drowning, and Res- 
Plans to Kntrap a Partner. cue. — 
Escape, Pursuit, and Cap- | A wedding, and the End. 


ture, 
DERBY & JACKSON, 
Publishers, New York. 
For sale by Booksellers and Agents every where. 
*,* Single copies sent by mail, post paid. S4 





BRITISH PERIODICALS.,. 
Early Copies Secured. 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
publish the foliowing British Periodicals, viz: 
L. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.} 
2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
3. The North British Review, (Free Charch.) 
4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 
5. Blackwood’s Kdinburgh Magazine, (‘Tory.) 

The present critical state of European affairs will ren- 
der these publications unusually interesting during the 
forthcoming year. They will occvpy ea middie ground be- 
tween the hastily-written gews items, crude speculations, 
and flying rumors, of the d&ily journal, and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written after the living inter- 
est and exciteme.st of the great political events of the time 
shall have passed away. it is to these Periodicals that 
readers must look, for the only really intelligible and reli- 
able history of current events; and, as such, ia addition 
to their well-established literary, scientific, and theoiogi- 
cal character, we urge them upon the consideration of the 
reading public. . 

a ements are now permanently made for the 
ef of carly sheets fram the British Publishers, by 
which we are enabled to place all our Reprints in the 
hands of subscribers about as soon as they can be fur- 
nished with the foreign copies. Although this involves a 
very large outlay on onr part, we shall continue to furnish 
the Perisdieals at the pame low rates as heretofere, viz: 

For any one of the four Reviews, perannam- -$3 


For any two ofthe four Reviews - - - & 
For spy three of the four Reviews « - <= - 7 
For all fourofthe Reviewe + = - - 8 
For Blackwood’s m= '= = + +8 
For Blackwood and three Reviews . eo we 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews - - 10 


i" Payments to be made im ali cases in advance. 
Money current in the State where isaued will be received 
at par. ; 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above pri- 
ces will be allowed to elubs ordering, direct from L. Scott 
& Co., four or more copies of any one or more of the above 
works, Thus: four copies of Blackwood, or of one Re- 
view, will be sent to one address for $9; four copies of 
the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE. ’ 

In ail the principal cities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, through agents, free A postage. banal ait 
by mail, the postagego any part of the United Pot “ 
be but twenty-four cents a year for “Blackwood, at 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 
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therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
form and regulate their domestic inscimaticns in their own 
way. 

Now, sir, I respectfully ask that gentleman, 
and all in this House who concur with him in 
sentiment, whether that “fundamental princi- 
ple” is not totally subverted by these enact- 
ments ?—— 

“if i ite, imtroduee in 
or urs ate, or nse 3 bee pointed, mean 
published, or circulated, or knowingly aid or assist 
in brin, into, printing, pabiishing, or circulating, with- 
in this Territory, any book, paper, pamphlet, magazine, 
handbill, or circular, containing any statements, argu- 
ments, opinion, sen doctrine, advice, or inuendo, 


tument, 
ealculated to produce a disorderly, da or rebel- 


lious disaffection among the slaves of this Territory, or to 
induce such slaves to escape from service of their 
masters, or to resist their authority,.shaill be guilty of a fel- 
ony, and be punished by imprisonment, at hard labor, for 
@ term not less than five years.” 


“If any free person, by speaking or writing, assert or 
maintain that persons have not the right to hold slaves in 
this Territory, or shall introduce into this Territory, print, 
publish, write, circulate, or cause to be introdu into 
this Territory, written, printed, published, or circulated, 
in this Territory, any book, paper magazine, pamphlet, or 
circular, containing any denial of the right of persons to 
hold slaves in this Territory, such person shall be deemed 
galt of felony, aud punished by imprisonment at hard 

bor for a term not less than two years.” 

“No person who is conscientiously opposed to holding 
slaves, or who does not admit the right to hold slaves in 
this Territory, shall eit as a juror on the trial of any pros- 
ecution for any violation of any of ihe sections of this act.” 

These are but a portion of the infamous laws 
conferring freedom upon the people to regulate 
domestic institutions. 

All will admit that matrimony is a domestic 
institution which the people ought to be free to 
regulate in “their own way.”’ But suppose that 
interesting Territorial Assembly had enacted, 
that if any person write, print, or circulate any 
document containing any statement, sentiment, 
or innuendo, caleulated to produce a dangerous 
or disorderly disaffection among the wives of 
that Territory, or should circulate any book, 
paper, or circular, containing a denial of the 
right of persons to hold wives in that Territory, 
and that, for the former offence, he should be 
imprisoned not less than five, and for the latter 
not less than two years—would not the unani- 
mous judgment be, that such law-makers ought 
to be inmates of a lunatic asylum, instead of 
members of a Legislative Assembly? The peo- 

le of that Territory could not build prisons 

arge enough to hold all the felons who would 
make “statements and innuendoes,” causing 
disorderly, dangerous, and rebellious disaffec- 
tions among the wives, and who denied the 
right of persons to marry; and it would not be 
many years until it would be more respectable 
to be inside than outside of a prison. Unless 

Slavery is a dearer domestic institution than 
marriage, I cannot conceive why slaves should 
be protected with more tenderness and care 
than wives. Is the liberty of speech and of the 
press to be thus caricatured by civilized legis- 
lators ? 

Mie. Speaker, how are they “ perfectly free?” 
If you, or I, to-day, in aay compary in Kansas, 
were to express the very common, and, as we 
think, very reasonable sentiments, that free la- 
bor was more profitable and vestly more pleas- 
ant than slave labor, and that the people would 
be richer, happier, and holier, with the benefits 
of Freedom than with the blessings of Slavery, 
we would be liable toarrest ; and although per- 
fectly free, we might in a short time have the 

lorious experience of the perfection of our 
pated within the walls of a prison—a place 
not usually regarded as affording the largest 
liberty. ; 

Suppose some meek minister o- Christianity, 
not fully having the fear of the law in his 
heart, should, whilst declaring the whole counsel 
of God, in a moment of unusual spiritual excite- 





Mr. Powell said: 


“T can scarcely Pm myself that there is a solitary 
mtleman in this House who will not readily admit that 

very is an evil, and that its remo if practicable, isa 
consummation most devoutly to be wished. 1 have. not 
heard, nor do I expect to hear, a voice raised in this Hall 
to the contrary.” 


Mr. Preston said : 

“ Sir, Mr. Jefferson, whose hand drew the 
the bill of rights, ha: cloquently remarked that 
voked for ourselves the benefit of a principle which we 
had denied to others. He saw and felt that slaves, as 
men, were embraced within this principle.” 


Mr. Summers, of Kanawha, said: 


“But, sir, the evils of this system cannot be enumerated. 
It were unnecessary to attempt it. They glare upon us at 
every step. When the owner looks to his wasted estate, 
he knows and feels them.” 


Mr. Chandler, of Norfolk, said : 


“It is admitted vy all who have addressed this House, 
that Slavery is a curse, and an increasing one. That it 
has been destructive to the lives of our citizens, history, 
with unerring trath, will record. That its future increase 
will create.commotion, cannot be doubted.” 


Mr. Thomas Marshall, of Fauquier, said: 


“Wherefore, then, object to Slavery? Because it is 
ruinous to the whites, retards improvement, roots out an 
industrious population, banishes the y y, deprives 
the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, the 
carpenter, of em ployment and support,” &c. 


Mr. James MeDowel, jr., of Rockbridge, said: 


"Who, sir, that looks at this property as a legis)ator, 
and marks its effects upon our national advance, but 
weeps over it as the worst of patrimonies? Who that 
looks to this unhappy bondage of our unhappy people, in 
the midst of our society, and thinks of its incidents and its 
issues, but weeps over it as a curse upon him who inflicts 
as upon him who suffers?” 


preamble to 
e had in- 








Suppose the Legislature of Virginia should 
have an act similar to that of Kansas ? 
Is there a noble hi re a they cannot 
be other than noble, descended from such noble 
ancestors, who uttered such thrilling sentiments 
of pe A Pe not have exerted the ener- 
gies.which G given him for the purpose 
of ejetting such apostates from the faith of their 
fathers from the Old Dominion? Certainly 
there are none such among the living. Yet, if 
the sentiments expressed by these men were 
uttered in Kansas, thay would send their unfor- 
tunate authors to the cells of criminals. Ah, 
Mr. Speaker, can it be that any man is so stulti- 
fied as to presume, for one moment, that such 
infamous legislation is in accordance with the 
fandamental principle, the “ leading idea,” of the 
Kansas-Nebraska act—that men are to be, not 
free only, but perfectly free, to regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own way? 
I will not consume the time of the House 
with further quotations from the sayings of the 
distinguished dead and honored living. Every- 
body knows that the language I have read is such 
as was used by the noble men of our Republic 
in every section of our Confederacy twenty 
years ago; yet, in Kansas, this day, all those 
men, for the utterance of such sentiments, 
would be branded with infamy! And, can it 
be that the National Legislature will tolerate 
men who thus tarnish the fair fame of their 
fathers, and violate the spirit and letter of our. 
charter of rights? Will the North submit to it? 
Never. With the poet, we can fervently say : 
“Ts this the land our fathers loved? 

The freedom which they fought to win? 
Is this the soil they trod upon? 

Are these the graves they slumber in? 
Are we the sons by whom are borne 

The mantles which the dead have worn? 
And shall we crouch above their graves 

With craven soul and fettered lip, 
Yoked in with marked and branded slaves, 

And tremble at the master’s whip ? 
No! by their enlarging souls, which burst 

The bands and fetters round them set; 
By the free pilgrim-spirit nursed 

ithin our utmost bosoms—yet 


By all above, around, below, 
Be ours the indignant answer—No! ” 


Never will this free American people, who 


regular Government, and there are two a- 
tions claiming to be regular, there must of neces- 
sity be a power somewhere, outside of those or- 
ganizations, to determine which is rightful and 
legal. This he concedes; and I submit that the 
power exists whenever a real and bona fide dispute 
arises as to the proper existence of a Government 
or a Legislature, whether there be a concurrent 
and opposing Government or Legislature, or not. 
Whenever the question is raised upon proper oc- 
casion, it must be decided. 

But, while the gentleman from Maryland has 
been so successful in his assaults upon the posi- 
tions of others, it appears to me that he has 
pee himself upon grounds even more inde- 
ensible than they have occupied. The power to 
decide these questions resides somewhere. The 
President of the United States, he says, under the 
act of 1795, has authority to call out the militia 
to suppress insurrections, and in doing this must 
necessarily determine which is the Government or 
party to be sustained, and which to be put- down ; 
and this decision does not cease to operate with 
the occasion which called it out, but reaches 
beyond it, and extends to all cases and over all 
tribunals. The courts, he adds, follow the polit- 
ical power; and this power, so far as questions of 
this kind are concerned, is in the President. 
Now, it is undoubtedly true that the rule of the 
Supreme Court is to follow the political power in 
its decisions upon political questions ; the judicial 
power recognises the Government which the po- 
litical power recognises. Where, from the nature 


‘| of the case, as when there is an insurrection in 


a State, the President must decide whether a Gov- 
ernment is to be recognised, that decision is ile 
political power, and the courts will follow it in all 
things to which it refers and upon which it bears; 
and a citizen indicted for an assault committed 
by order of the Government which is recognised 
by the President, will be shielded by the Presi- 
dent’s recognition of that Government. Where, 
from the nature of the case, the Senate is to de- 
cide, as when a question arises upon the elections 
and qualifications of its members, its decision, 
under the Constitution, is the political power 
which the court will follow in all things touching 
and growing out of such decision; and so of the 
House of Representatives: when it decides that 
one is entitled to a seat as a member, the court 
will protect him in all the rights and privileges 
of a member. 

This question has been settled so distinctly, 
and upon reasons so cogent, by the Supreme 
Court, in an opinion pronounced by Chief Jus- 
tice Taney, in the case of Luther vs. Borden et al., 
a case growing out of the Dorr disturbances in 
Rhode Island, that I am unable to see how there 
can be room for any doubt upon the subject. 
Chief Justice Taney says: 

“Under this (the 4th) article of the Constitution, it rests 
with Congress to decide what Government is the estab- 
lished one in a State: for, as the United States guaranty 
to each State a republican Government, Congress must 
necessarily decide what Government is established in the 
State, before it can determine whether it is republican or 
not. And when the Senators and Representatives of a 
State are admitted into the councils of the Union, the au- 
thority ofthe Government under which they are appointed, 
as well as its republi h ter, is recognised by the 
proper constitutional authority. And its decision is bind- 
ing on every other department of the Government, and 
could not be questioned in a judicial tribunal. It is true 
that the contest in this case did net last long enough to 
bring the matter to this issue ; and, as no Senators or Rep- 
resentatives were elected under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of which Mr. Dorr was the head, Congress was 
not called upon to decide the controversy ; yet the right to 





.| decide is placed there, and not in the courts.” 


Now, I submit, this covers the whole ground, 
and, if a decision of our highest court is to be re- 
ceived as authority, settles the question against 
the gentleman from Maryland. e : 

The gentleman from Maryland, disagreeing 
with the gentleman from Georgia, mairtains that, 
in deciding upon the election of members, the 
House acts as a political body, and not as a court. 
If, then, we are acting in a political or legislative 


ment utter such scriptaral sentiments as these— | have drawn their life-blood and the essence of | capacity, and the decision to which we may come 
“Tg not this the fast that I have chosen, to loose | their glorious institutions from the noblest men | will be that by which the courts of the land are 


the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 


God ever made—never can they submit to such 


burdens, and to let the oppressed go free, anc | tyranny in this nineteenth century. Mr. Speak- 


that ye break every yoke?” “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so tothem.” Might not gome “ popular sov- 
erignty” Democrat, innocently suspecting that 
such words contained “innuendoes,” at least 
calculated to excite “disorderly and danger- 
ous disaffections,” arrest him, and start him in 
the straight and narrow way to a place where 
he would not be so perfectly free to h the 
Sree Gospel of “peace on earth and good will 
to men,” if not in his own way, at least in the 
way prescribed by the pious legislators in 
Kansas? ‘ 
Suppose, on the 4th of July, some patriotic 
and fervent patriot should read from the Dec- 
laration of Independence, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated free and equal; that they are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness;” 
might not some oe of those sires of the 
Revolution, who fifst uttered those sentiments, 
which then and since have been known and felt 
to produce disorderly and dangerous disaffec- 
tions, arrest the imprudent orator, and put him 
in a place where he would be free to meditate 
on the blessings of liberty ? aad 
“< Perfectly free?” So were those victims 
whom the fabled robber Procrustes placed upon 
his iron bed. They enjoyed a free use of their 
legs ; but, if they were not adapted to the prin- 
eiples of his legislation, he stretched them if 
they were too short, and lopped them off if they 
were too long, to suit the length of his law in 
re to free legs. Tantalus, also, in his fa- 
bled heli, was perfectly ree to eat and drink. 
To be sure, when he u k to exercise his 
liberty of drinking, the water his 
lips, but yet he was free to use what he could 
not get. He was perfectly free to eat of the 
rich clusters of grapes that hung above him, 
but, when he attempted to agize them, the wind 
blew them from his grasp. So with the water of 
political salvation, and rich clusters of the grapes 
of Freedom, around and over the People of 
Kansas. As soon as the thirsty and hangry 
for Freedom attempt to eat or drink, aithoug 
perfectly free to do so, they are seized and im. 
prisoned for exercising their appetites in their 


own way. 
Mr, Speaker, it is ok many Per since the 
thunders of the people were di against 8 
President and Congress of the United States, 
for their usurpation and arbitrary stretch of 
power, in causing to be enacted the memorable 
‘sedition law.” Thomas Jefferson, the t 








le of Democracy, and his diseip: ve 
pete it ax ad on of the 
speech and of press. Yet, sir, 


er, if this organic act of the Territory was vio- 
lated by the Territorial Legislature—if that 
Assembiy was debauched by invasion and fraud, 
perpetrated on the day of the election, or by 
subsequent illegal acts—what is the reme- 
dy? The remedy is obvious. ; 

What has been the uniform practice of our 
Government in regard to the Territories? In 
every other Territorial act prior to the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, there was contained the provision 
that the laws of the Territory should be submit- 
ted to Congress, and if disapproved, be declared 
null and void. That asserted power embraced 


the remedy. If that salutary provision was un- 
intentionally or designedly omitted in the Kan- 


sas act, does that omission diminish the power 
of Congress, or change the settled practice and 
law of the country? Willany one contend that 
Congress had no power of this kind until each 
Territorial organic law was enacted; and that 
the power was new-born with the birth of each 
act? No man can stultify himself by adopting 
such an absurdity. The yemedial power yet 
remains where the framers of the Constitution 
placed it—it is in Congress—it exists, to a cer- 
tain extent, in this House. 

We cannot, by our separate action, reach the 
root of this wide-spreading tree of wrong and 
iniquity in Kansas; but we can lop off a branch 
of that same tree, protruding into this House in 
the person of General Whitfield, Jf we cannot 
strike the axe at the root of the tree, we can 
withhold the nutritive sap, without which its 
vigor will decline, and thus at least partially 
teach the wrong-doers ip Kansas that the “ way 
of the transgressor is hard,” and that justice, 
although it may linger, will yet haye free conse, 
and be glorified in the triumph of Law an 
ORDER, 





AID TO KANSAS EMIGRATION. 


Speech f Gov. Chase, of Ohio—The J ion Pro- 
. viso or Sharpe's ad 


At a recent meeting in aid of Kansas Emi- 
gration, held in the City Hall at Columbus, 
Governor Chase is reported to have spoken sub- 
stantially as follows: 

He stated, that although he was not one of 
those who had promised to speak at the meet- 
ing, and did not come there for that p 

yet he was perfectly willing to give it what 
countenanee he could. endorsing the 
ey crate oe eaten 

ew e aga’ 

Kansas was evidently not <ahedtel sus- 
ded for a time. intention is to renew 
in the spring, in of which he cited the 
recommen! of Senator Brown, of Mississip- 
pi, that a tax of one dollar per head be levied 
upon all the slaves in the State, to eid in sending 


ze 


armed men with their slaves into that T’ 





United States has recognised a ‘Govern- 
Va Supreme Court will adopt that recog- 
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bound, and the power to make such decision 
involves, as the Rhode Island case states, the 
power to look into State Governments to ascertain 
whether they are regular and legal, then the ques- 
tion is closed, and the propriety of sending for per- 
sons and papers, even upon the grounds of the 
minority, is vindicated ; and if, on the other hand, 
the gentleman from Georgia is right, and we are 
sitting here as a court, and can inquire into the 
proceedings of State or Territorial Legislatures 
only where a court can, we are equally sustained 
by the authority to which I have referred. Upon 
this point the court says: 
“The point, then, raised here has alreat'y been decided 
by the courts of Rhode Island. The question relates alto- 
gether to the Constitution and laws of that State, and the 
well settled rule in this courtis, that the courts of the United 
States adopt and follow the decisions of the State courts in 
uestions which concern merely the Constitution and laws 
ore Upon what round could the cireuit court of the United 
States which tried this case have departed from this rule, 
and disregarded and overruled the decisions of the court 
of Rhode Island? Undoubtedly the courts of the United 
States have certain powers under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States which do not belong to State 
courts. Butthe power of determining that a State Goy- 
ernment has been lawfully established, which the courts 
of the State disown and repudiate, is not one of them. 
Upon such a question, the courts of the United S:ates are 
bound to follow the decisions of the State tribunals, and 
must therefore regard the charter Government as the law- 
fal snd prightished Government during the time of this 
contest,” 
So that it appears, by a decision of the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land, that whether the 
House acts, in judging of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its members, in a political or judi- 
cial capacity, it has the power, and, I may add, 
jt is its duty, when the inquiry becomes important, 
to ascertain ang decide as to the regularity and 
legal existence of State—and of course of Ter- 
ritorial—Governments and Legislatures. And 
such inquiry, I maintain, does become important 
when a material question in issue is, whether 
here were at a certain time laws in force in a 
Btate or Territory prescribing the way and man- 
ner of holding electiqns, as required by the or- 
ganic law thereof, And this will depend ypon 
another and previous question: whether there 
was in existence a legislative body competent to 
pass such laws. , ; 
Why, sir, the power to decide upon the title of 
men, and bodies of men, as Legislatures, to the 
offices and functions which they claim, is recog- 
nised in a thousand cases in the books, where, 
upon guo warranto, such titles have been ex- 
amined and passed upon. 
There is a question of this kind being heard 
to-day before the Supreme Court of the State of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Barstow claims to have been 
chosen Governor of that State at the late elec- 
tion, and has been 80 declared by the board of 
State canvassers. Mr. Bashford, the opposing 
candidate, impeaches the decision of the can- 
vassers, and alleges that the returns upon which 
it was made were forgeries, or proc’ falsely 
and fraudulently; and that he, in fact, had a 
elected. The Supreme upon argu- 

ont has taken jurisdiction of the pp ray and 
decided that it has power to go behind the ac- 
tion of the canvassers, and declare which of the 
Claimants was duly elected. 

The result is, where the » political power of 
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the people rightfull 


a “self-evident lie.” 


Whereas the original polic 
contemplated ny ‘eoteniin of. Slay 
the limits of slave States, and no 
the number of such States; and 
perience has sufficiently proved that 
parture from that policy has been 
of evil, and of eyil only; and whereas. 
repeal of the Slaver~ prohibition of the 
Compromise, the whole question of 
its relations to the Union, the States 
sre Ph ce pete 

e ‘ansas, deprived o protec-| Ri 
tion Tf that prohibition, and des iled bylarmed 
invasion of their undoubted right to elect their 

ntatiyes, have heen com: 
tween the alternatives of reac 

every comm 
d laws, to provide for its own 
to the, 
unauthorized edicts of a asamp Sos islature, 
seeking to compel the admission of Slavery by 
appointing its own creatures to Territorial of- 
hater enoontiee ot aliciakaniea im- 
ch restrictions on the right of suffrage 
at future elections as w.ll exclude the oppore 


upon the laws and rules of election prescribea 
by the rightful authority, keeping citizens from 
voting, did themselves elect every officer ; ani 
thus impose upon the people of Kansas a - 
lature—to call it such 
contempt of their laws, and in flagrant violation 
of their dearest rights, still there is no re 
that the House, in a case where its own r 
and duties are directly concerned, and. 

from the nature of the subject, it has full an 


investigate and judge, 


regard and hold such Legislature to be legal and 
rightful, and its pretended enactments as absolute- 
ly binding upon all parties, and protected from 
every inquiry, is a startling and monstrous doc- 
No doctrine more dangerous cr alarming, 
none more false and treacherous to liberty and 
to law, has ever been ventured in any Govern- 
ment, even the most tyrannical and despotic, of 
which history has kept the record. I say more 
treacherous to law—to law— 
“The State’s collected will 
O’er thrones and globes elate ; 
Crowning good, repressing ill— 
not the will of one people over another; not, sir, 
the raw and unbridled will of Missouri mobs, in 
regard to the affairs of Kansas, pronounced in 
edicts such as have been read upon this floor, 
“crowning” the indescribable evil of Slavery, 
and “repressing” the priceless good of Liberty. 
Gentlemen upon the other side of the question 
have spoken eloquently in behalfof law and order. 
The simplicity and apparent sincerity with which 
they have insisted that law and order were to be 
respected in this case, by upholding a pretended 
Legislature in Kansas—admitted to be elected i 
good part by non-residents; elected, as is ch 
ed—~and this is the question in issue—in conte: 
of all law, order, and decency, by fraud, forre, 
and unheard-of outrages ; and by submitting, tn- 
complainingly, to the acts of such a body, siving 
in fraud of the rights of the people, was inleed 
admirable ; or the irony of their remarks, ifthey 
were so intended, was more admirable stil). The 
law must be kept by protecting law-bréakers, 
and sustaining their doings in open violation of 
Order must be observed, by yielding 
an unquestioning obedience to acknowledged 
Sir, we stand for law; this House, I 
trust, will stand for law and by law, and ascer- 
tain what the law is, in so far as it is itself con- 
cerned, and bound to know and act upon it. 
should inquire and investigate to this end, and be 
careful that the law, rather than the resolutions 
of marauders, shall control its decisions. 
In no State or Territory upon any question 
where Slavery is not concerned, would such prin- 
ciples and doctrines 28 we have heard in this de- 
Suppose that an invasion like 
the one alleged to have been made upon Kansas— 
and I have argued this case, as I had a right to 
do, as if all could be proved which is charg- 
ed—had been made upon Minnesota from Canada, 
and that under similar circumstances of fraud and 
force a Legislature had been imposed upon that 
Territory ; and then that under its pretended laws 
a Delegate elected by Canadians had been sent 
here—where is the man who would consent that 
Canada should be permitted in this way to be 
represented in this House? Oh! sir, nothing but 
the system of Slavery—its necessities for strange 
and unfounded assumptions and demands—could 
suggest or permit such opinions and claims as 
have been set up here. They must not be toler- 
Does any man imagine that 
those te whom they are addressed do not per- 
ceive how utterly unsound and groundless they 
are? Should they submit to them, they would 
acknowledge. their unfaithfulness or incapacity, 
and justly become the scorn or pity of man- 


Mr. Speakér, for the sake of Slavery, solemn 
compacts of long standing, deliberately entered 
into, and with mutual considerations, have been 
destroyed ; pledges of faith and honor have heen 
cast like worthless weeds away; the great writ 
ered for centuries, wherever the com- 

as been known, to the protection of 
mankind—the HABEAS CORPUS—has been struck 
down; the TRIAL By Jury, the palladium of civil 
right and personal security, born of the conflicts 
of liberty with despotism, and baptized in the 
blood of men struggling to be free, consecrated 
in our hearts as the ancient and indefeasible her- 
itage of the people, guarded by the Constitution, 
stands against all assaults except those of Slavery ; 
and, as if these things were not enough, we are 
now told that the instruments of this sectional 
interest, its gangs and invading armies, may enter 
and seize upon our infant Territories, our own 
Territories, under the immediate and especial pro- 
tection of the General Government—subjugate 
residing there, make laws 
and elect Delegates for them; and this House, in 
its unrestricted power to judge of the elections of 
its members, has no authority to inquire into their 
proceedings, or to resist the admission of such 
Delegates upon this floor. 
Slavery, in its claims and demands of to-day, 
is so much greater and better than anything elso, 
nay, than all things else, that to protect and 
strengthen it, is held to justify the destruction of 
whatever stands in its way. The rules of the 
House are broken down by unscrupulous major- 
ities, and less than a quorum of members per- 
mitted to report bills from the Committee of the 
Whole to the House at its call, Laws are set 
aside, and compromises violated for its sake, and 
nothing is held sacred against its assaults. The 
great idea of the Declaration of Independence, 
and which has given its author a name that 
“Through the ages, 


storic pages, 


Brighter grows and gleams immortal,” 
is pronounced in the Senate of the United States 
All memories and hopes, 
all possessions and rights—the Constitution, the 
Union, the living Gospel of “peace on earth and 
good will to men,” are but fiax and stubble, when 
exposed to the consuming flame of this insatiate 
and inexorable system. 





THE VOICE OF OHIO, 
The following resolutions have passed the 
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clusion of Slavery from all territory ceded, or 
to be cec>d, and of such other laws as shall 
best full the high duty repeatedly acknow!- 
edged by the people of Ohio, of “using all the 
yous clearly given by ey terms of the nation- 
al compact to nt the increase, to mitigate, 
and finally ecobicats, the evil of Slavery, with- 
out encroachin« upon or in any way legislatin 
upon the right of each State to adopt and mot, 
i its own municipal laws, to re its own 
eee sin pss to hold an pew gar 
equal and in ent sovereignty wi 
and every other State.” 
Adopted—yeas 67, nays 27.] 

ese resolutions unquestionably express the 
real sentiments of a majority of the people 
of Ohio. 


_—+———— 
From the New York Evening Post. 
SENATOR JAMES’S SCHEME OF A TARIFF. 


Mr. James, of the Senate, has at length 
broughtin the bill modifying the rates of duty 
on im commodities, which the public has 
long expected. His scheme wil! find a good 
many friends in both Houses of Congress. By 
the manufacturing interest it will be warmly 
supported, inasmuch as its princigel object is to 
fayor them by the abrogation of duties on most 

those articles which fall under the head of 
yaw materi2l used in manufactures, It also 
simplifies the present tariff, (a very important 
advantage to the importer,) and provides, it is 
thought, some new safeguards against the 
frauds often practiced by unconscientious per- 
sons upon the custom-house. 

The manufacturers, or at least a consider- 
able class of them, have found occasion of late 
to revise their conclusions regarding questions 
of political economy, and are no longer the ad- 
vocates of protection. They are now free-trade 
men with certain reservations, certain regards 
to established interests, which they think might 
be injured by the rude and indiscriminate ap- 
ami es of the abstract principle which they 

ve lately learned to respect. Senator James, 
who brings in the bill, is one of this class; he 
declares himself the friend of free trade, so far 
as may be consistent with the preservation of 
certain important interests of the country. This 
we suppose is as far as we could expect a 
manufacturer to go. 

. James mentions, as a recommendation 
of his system of duties, that it reduces them to 
a revenue standard, and that the heaviest are 
laid “on the luxuries and elegances of life, 
and the lighter on the cheap comforts and 
necessaries of life, which enter into the general 
consumption, and are used by the laboring 
classes.” We do not wholly agree with Mr. 
James in this view of his bill. Woollen cloths 
are something more than a mere luxury. We 
do not wear a great-coat for the sake of ele- 
gance, but to keep ourselves warm, to defend 
ourselves from the weather. Mr. James's bill, 
however, puts a duty of thirty per cent. upon 
the cloth of which the garment is made, and 
upon the ready-made garment. It ought to be 
what he calls one of those cheap comforts 
which enter into the‘general consumption, but 
a duty of thirty per cent, is clearly not the 
way to make it so. Glass has become a neces- 
sary of life, yet glass is charged with a duty of 
thirty per ceni.; the laboring man pays on the 
glass tumbler from which he drinks nearly a 
third of its value in the duty. Svap, we take 
leave to say, is a necessary of life, and ought 
to be a “ cheap comfort ;” but to tax it, as Mr. 
James proposes to do, makes it a dearer com- 
fort than it ought to be. 

In our view of the matter, thirty per cent. is 
not properly a revenue duty. A large class of 
commodities—all those in fact which are not 
enumerated in the bill—are made subject only 
toa duty of twenty per cent. Among them 
are cotton goods. But for the desire of favor- 
ing the owners of the woollen mills, the forges, 
and foundries, of the country, there is no reason 
why the woollen goods imported should not 
pay as light a duty as the cotton, nor why the 

uty on manufactures of iron—an indispensable 
necessity—should not be put at the very lowest 
rate. On looking over the enumerated articles, 
we do not find those of sugar and molasses, 
which have hitherto stood charged with a duty 
of thirty per sent., and we therefore infer that 

. James hag not been inattentive to the 
popular demand for a reduction of the duties 
on these commodities. This is well; but why 
not also reduce the duty on paper, which has 
become a necessary of life, and which is now 
burdened with an indirect tax of thirty per cent. 
on its value ? 

Jewelry, by Mr. James's bill, is still to be 
charged with a duty of thirty per cent., and so 
are watches, which come under the class of 
manufactures of gold and other metals, There 
is no reason why these articles should be 
charged with a very low duty, except the prob- 
ability af their being smuggled if they are 
not; and this reason is sufficient. By the tariff, 
as it now stands, watches pay a duty of only ten 
per cent. ; which is a judicious regulation, inas- 
much as nothing is more certain than that, if 
the duty on watches be high, they will be 
smuggled to a great extent, All jewelry should 
come in at low duties, for the same reason. 

It strikes us that some of the articles placed 
on the bill which are. to be charged with a 
duty of thirty per cent. might well, on account 
of the paucity of the importations and the 
Srifling amount of the revenue which they yield, 
be exempted from duties altogether ; but of this 
we will not speak positively till we have ex- 
amined the bill more closely, In the mean 
time, we admit that the bill is one step towards 
the desired freedom of our trade with foreign 
nations. If Congress should not be too much 
occupied with other matters af less conse- 
quence, we suppose ‘that something like this 
bill will be adopted. The objection, however, 
will be made in the House, and we think will 
be sustained, that this is a money bill, a bill for 
raising a revenus, and therefore cannot origi- 
nate in the Sengte, Mr. James himself speaks 
of it as a system of duties adjusted according 
to the revenue standard. On some goods it in- 
creases, on others it diminishes the duty, and 
we cannot see anything in its nature which 
takes it out of the operation of that clause in 
the Qonstitution which gives the House of 
be niatives the sole power of initiating 
such bills. i 

It may be, however, that Mr. James’s bill, or 
something like it, will be adopted and pre- 
nied as ay original measure by some member 
* e House. 


POPULATION OF ALABAMA. 
| The returns of the census of Alabama, for 
1855, have recently been published, and reveal 
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form of a Republican Party. The one great 
Question before the Pecple is, the Slavery 
Question; and there are really but two Parties, 
the Republican and the Pro-Slavery. 

Henceforth, these Parties moust meet each 
other face to face. ‘The Congress that shall 
meet within the next two weeks, must witness 
their first national struggle: Who shall be 
Speaker—what Power shall organize the 
House, constitute its Committees, initiate and 
determine its action ?7—will be the first ques- 
tions to be settled. Next must be considered 
the affairs of Kansas. A spurious Delegate, 
chosen by fraudulent votes, at a spurious elec- 
tion, ordered by an illegal Legislature, repre- 
senting the policy and interests of Missouri 
Slaveholders; and a genuine Delegate, chosen 
by the votes of actual settlers, at an election 
held in accordance with the principles of self- 
government, assumed to be embodied in the 
law organizing the Territory, will demand 
admission to the floor of Congress. At the 
same time will arise the question of the admis- 
sion of Kansas as a State, in conformity to the 
application of its inhabitants, who, in Conven- 
tion assembled, have duly formed a State Con- 
stitution. Add to this, a bill for the admission 
of Oregon as a free State—and Congress will 
have before it a series of practical Questions of 
vast magnitude, involving the entire issue be- 
tween the Slave Power and its opponents. The 
struggle will not be confined to that body. 
Already commenced among the People, it will 
derive new interest from the proceedings in 
Congress. All those Quesions must enter into 
and decide the canvass for the Presidency now 
opened. The next twelve months, then, will 
be a period of surpassing importance. The 
People must array themselves under the ban- 
ner of Republicanism, or the banner of Slavery. 
There can be no neutrality, no evasion, no com- 
promise. There can be no intermediate par- 
ties, although there may be sinister factions 
working insidiously for the defeat of Republi- 
canism, and the continuance of power in the 
hands of the Slaveholding oligarchy. He that 
is not for Freedom is against it. 

The responsibilities of Republicans at such a 
moment cannot be too urgently impressed upon 
them. The great Question, to the exclusion 
of all others, should be made the test in Con- 
gress, and by the People, on every occasion, at 
every election, The work of organization 
ought to be vigorously prosecuted, till every 
county and town be fully prepared for the de- 
cisive struggle. 

Above all, the Press should be put in active 
operation. Local and Metropolitan newspa- 
pers—there ought to be no jealousy between 
them—are alike needed. Republican papers 
should be encouraged, and their issues multi- 
plied, until every man and woman, who can 
read, be furnished with the whole argument for 
Liberty. 

To the readers of the Vational Era we ad- 
dress ourselves specially. It has fought the 
battles of Freedom for nine years, and is now 
entering its tenth campaign. What it has been, 
it will be. The doctrines it has urged, the aims 
it has announced, are still dear to it. Its course 
has been a straightforward one, without con- 
cealment, without compromise, without resort 
to questionable expedients to achieve tempo- 
rary success. So long as the Republican Party 
shall continue true to the principles of Civil and 
Religious Liberty we have advocated through 
the Era, true to the rights of conscience with- 
out distinction of sect, true to all the rights of 
Humanity without regard to race or birth, the 
Era will labor for its ascendency. 

Our tenth volume will begin with the first of 
the new year. We need hardly say that no 
pains will be spared to maintain its position as 
a Literary and Family newspaper. We have 
on hand several new stories, and the promise 
of one from the pen of Mrs. Sournwort#, to 
commence in the first number of the new 
volume. 


TERMS. 
Single copy, one year - - - - - - $2 
Three copies, one year - - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, one year - - - - - - 15 
Single copy, six months - - - - - 1 
Five copies, six months - - - - - 5 
Ten copies, six months - - - - - 8 


kag Payments always in advance. 

Votuntary agents are entitled to retain fifty 
cents commission on each yearly, and twenty- 
five cents on each semi-yearly, subscriber, ex- 
cept in the case of Clubs. 

A Club of five subscribers, at $8, will entitle 
the person making it up to a copy for six 
months; a Club of ten, at $15, to a copy for 
one year. When a Club of subscribers has 
been forwarded, additions may be made to it 
on the same terms. [It is not necessary that the 
members of a Club should receive their papers 
at the same post office. 

bas A Club may be made up of either new 
or old yon ns: ethan sa 

Ras Money ma orwa' Ff risk. 
Large onset fay be remitted in drafts or 
certificates of deposit, to 

G. BAILEY, 

Proprietor National Era, Washington, D. C. 





A Valuable Document for Reference and 


Preservation. 
THE NEBRASKA QUESTION : 
COMPRISING 
SPEECHES IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
BY 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. EVERETT, Mr. SEWARD, 
Mr. CHASE, Mr. WAD and 
Mr. SMITH, ’ Mr. SUMNER. 


TOGETHER WITH 
The History of the Missouri Compromise, and Daniel 
Webster's Memorial in regard to it; History of the An- 
nexation of Texas, the Organization of Oregon Territo- 
ry, and the Compromise of 1850. ' 
In one Pamphlet of 120 pages. 
Price, twenty cents per copy, free of postage. Address 
CLEPHANE, Secretary 
Republican Association, Washington, D. C. 








DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 
se SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desirable 
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‘Ti one Volume 12mo. Price $1.25. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, 
4s1 13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
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GENIUS OF THE WEST, 
An Original 7s cage of Western Literature. 
MS—One @ year, in ad 3 Si i 
TT? yew Ps _ »in advance; Six copies, 
Extra Inducements. 
“Patnam’s Monthly” and the Gents or Ww 
Zoot, 9; “ Leslie's Gazette of Fashion” fon ad Gams, 
ay Morris & Willis’s Home Journal” and the Gens, 
Specimen copies sent free. Address 


GEORGE TRUE, 


Publisher, Cincinnati. 


HENRY H. BOODY & Co., 


ANKERS, General Agents, and Dealers in Land 

) Warrants and Real Estate, Hudson, St. Croix county, 
Wisconsin, and Brunswick, Maine. ; 
H. H. BOODY, Brunswick, Maine. 

ALVIN BOODY, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP. 
PARATUS 


’ 
ANUFACTURED BY C. B. WARRIN 
M Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. C es gratis. ~ “ae x 





DR. MASON’S LIFE. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN M, iwASON, D. 0. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. 
Octavo. $2. 
BY THE REV. DR. VAN VECHTEN. 

“This work has just been published by the Messrs. Car- 
ter, in a handsome octavo of 570 pages. Dr. Mason was 
highly distinguished in his day for the standing and repu- 
tation which he gained, both here and in Europe, for the 
influence which he exerted in various departments of in- 
dustrious and successful labor, and for the eminent endow- 
ments of mind and qualities of heart which characterized 
him.. Few occupied a position of higher distiction, or 
filled the space in which he moved with greater fidelity 
and ability. It was proper that a record of the life of suc 
a man should be furnished to the public. Dr. Van Vechten 
was peculiarly suited to undertake the office, having been 
trained under his care for the miuistry, and having mar- 
ried his daughter. A very cursory view of it satisfie. us 
that he has rendered it full of interest, and conferred a fa- 
vor upon the Christian community. While the filling up 
of the ontlines of the biography, and the concluding ¢ ap- 
ter, delineating the traits of Dr. Mason’s character, are 
highly creditable to the author; he has imparted a spe- 
cial interest by the amount of correspondence spread 
through the volume. We find find Dr. Mason therein ex- 
hibited, not only in his official character and labors, but 
also in the recesses and sanctity of domestic and private 
life, and see him in the free working of a warm. tender 
heart, imbued with the unction Of disciplined piety, com- 
bined with his vigorous and well-stored intellect.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


Second edition of the Gospel in Ezekiel. By 
the Rev. Dr. Guthrie. $1. ° 


“Usually happy in their selection of foreign works for 
republication, the Messrs. Carter have never done a wiser 
thing for themselves, nor a better thing for the community, 
than in reproducing for American readers the fine el- 
oquence of the greatest living preacher in Scotland. No 
such stirring sermons have issued from che press in this 
country since the time of President Davies. Attimes, you 
may be ready to charge the preacher with extravagance; 
at times, you may quarrel with his theology, as hard, iJlog- 
ica!, and on some points self-contradietory ; but, after all, 
dag will confess that never was your heart more thorough- 

y moved by the truths of the Gospel, than through the 
vivid images, the impassioned appeals, the burning words, 
of these twenty sermons, combining as they do the pecu- 
liarities of Ezekiel and of Paul. Would that New York 
had ten such preachers as this light of the Free Church in 
Edinburgh. We have read the book with tears.”—JInde- 


Relizion in Common Life; a Sermon preached 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S ~ 
SEWING MACHINES, 


TS s Machines parte ypee an entirely new prin. 
ciple, using no shuttle, but one needle, and tw 
threads. They have beeu in operation in the hands oi 
families aid manufacturers sufficiently lon 
a thorough trial, and have given entire satisfaction. 

ey are very simple in construction, and highly orng. 





or oceupy a less pi P 
wry bes bé 1} f 

it has been our object to furnish a Machine that wou) 
be applicable to FAMILY USE, as well as to the went 
of Tailcrs, Dress and Cloak Makers, Shirt and Colla: 
Manufacturers, &ce. We are confident that our Machines 
in a present form are the best ever offered to the 
public. 

Thousands of families can testify to 
rs = sm oem | oe Shirt and Collar Manufac. 
jurers freely acknowledge their superiority otk 
for their work. 7 SO aIPE ES ethene 

An examination of the Machines is respec . 
ed, at our Offices— peep ati 

No. 343 Broadway, New York. 

13 St. Charles street, New Orleans, 
126 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 

38 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
122 Market street, St. Louis, Missoun, 

3 Albany street, Troy, New York. 

488 Seventh street, Washington, D.C. 

63 Court street, Boston. 
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PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 


G. W. Quereau, A. M,, Principal, 
OCATION unrivalled—on the far-famed Narragar 
sett, within view of “Old Ocean.” Able teachers i: 
all departments. Native teachers of modern languages 
Largest Seminary in the State, and oldest. 
Board and tuition in common Englieh, per quarter, #% 
{>> Summer Term opens Apri! 10th. 4s 


PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN KILLER. 


Troy, Omo, August 30, 1855 

Dear Broruen: | feel it to be my duty to bear niy test 
mony to the efficacy of your infallible Paig Killer. I have 
used it for years, for complaints of tnlgSiomact and 
Bowels, having formerly been subject to Revere attacks 
of Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus—but for the last two 
years I have not had occasion to use it or any other medi- 














digestive organs. 

had a bm 4 
Ague, and such a pain in my back, for three days and 
nights, that I could getno rest. 1 demanded of my physi- 
cian, after several things had been tried, to give me some- 
thing to relieve my back and head of pain. He said] must 
bathe, and wait till the Ague wore off, and the pain would 
wearaway. I had too much pain to fee! easy, and sent 
and got a 25 cent bottle of the “ Vegetable Pain Killer.” 
I took a little inwardiy, and bathed according to direc. 
tions, and one application has removed all the pain, and 
Iam able to write to-day. though with a trembling hand 
The application was made last night about nine o'clock, 
and I had a sweet night’s rest. ] have recommended \ 
for several years—as | have travelled a good deal—ani 
it has given universal satisfaction where it has been used 
according to directions. Yours, gratefully, 





L. PERRY CHILDS, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, Troy, Ohio. 

Mr. Perry Davis. 

The PAIN KILLER is sold by all respectable Druggists 

and Grocers throughout the United States and British 
Provinces in America ; also, by Agents in Foreign Coun- 
tries, whose names are to be found on the “ People’s 
Pamphlet.” 
Yor sale, wholesale, by Druggists in all the principal 
cities. and at retail] by apothecaries and storekeepers in 
every town in the United States and Canada, and by 
GRAY & BALLANTYNE and JOHN T. MORTIMER, 
Washington, D.C. 4176 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





before Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, by the Rev. 

John Caird. 18mo. Cloth, gilt edge, 25 cents. 

This is the famous sermon to which we have before 
referred as having been preached before the oom of Eng- 
land, and printed by her command. A careful perusal of 
it has convinced us that it possesses sterling merit, and 
has given us a higher opinion of the Queen’s judgment in 
approving of it. It has had an extraordinary circulation 
in England, and we are pleased to see indications of its 
popularity in this country. 


Theology of inventions; or, Manifestations of 
Deity in the Works of Art. By the Rev. John Blakely 
12mo. 75 cents. 

“This is truly a noble work, illustrating God in the his- 
tory of inventions. It shows strikingly that God presides 
over all the works of men, and is guiding the machinery 
of progress and improvement, as discovery follows dis- 
covery in nature and art. The author has a strong and 
well-trained mind, and here brings its power with master- 
ly ability in detecting what God has to do with human af- 
fairs and human progress. The style is vigorous, and the 
argument philosophicall jucted. It is a most valua- 
ble contribution to science and literature.”—Christian 
Chronicle. 





Evening Incense. By the author of the “Morn- 


xing and Night Watches.” 16mo.; 40 cents. 18mo; 25 
cents. 


Owen on Hebrews. 8vols. $12. 

Emblems from Eden. By the Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton. 30 cents. 

Eadie on Colossians. S8yo. $2. 


Moore on Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. $2. 
Seymour’s Evening with the Romanists, $1. 
Nellie of Truro, By the author of “ Vara.” $1. 
Fox’s Acts and Monuments of the Church. $4. 
Drummond on the Parables. 8vo. $1.50. 
The Christ of History. By the Rev. John Young. 


75 cents. bd 
Footsteps of St. Panl. 12mo. $1. 
Bible Light from Bible Land. By Anderson. 


75 cents. 
Henry’s Commentary. 5 vols. quarto; sp. $15. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York. 
NEARLY READY. 
McCosh on Typical Farms, &c. 
Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars. 
Memoir of Adalaide Leapu Newton. 
Cheever’s Lectures on Cowper. 
Kitto’s Memoirs. 2 vols., 12mo. 
Edward Clifford ; or, Memories of Childhood, 
Dr, Hodge on Ephesians. 
Dr. Sampson on Hebrews. 


*,* The above books sent by mail, free of postage, on 
receipt of the prices annexed. 482 


1856. 
New Type! New Paper!! New Writers! !/ 
Circulation 23,000! 


THE INDEPENDENT will this year be conducted by 
the same corps of Editors which have heretofore achieved 
so high a reputation for the paper. They will be assisted 
by two additional clergymen, who are well known and 
distinguished for their ability and talents. Some new 
writers are also engaged, in addition to the following dis- 
tinguished : 

Regular Contributors. 
REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D. D., 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
GOV. LOUIS KOSSUTH, 
M. LOUIS CZERNATORY, 
MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
MRS. H. C. KNIGHT, 
Mr. CHARLES L. BRACE, 
Mr. CLARENCE COOK, 
Dr. SOLGER, 
MINNIE MYRTLE, 
ANNIE H., 
And numerous others 


Correspondents 


From all, sections of the Union, from England, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy Land, con- 
tribute to enrich the columns of THIS JOURNAL. Our 


Prices Current and Market Reports 


Will continue to be made by the same competent handé 
which have heretofore conducted this department of our 
paper, and which have the past year g.ven such marked 
satisfaction to the farming and trading portion of our sub- 
scribers. 


Talent Engaged. 


No expense will be spared te secure every variety of 
talent which ean enrich and enhance the value ot this 
journal. The aim and ambition of the proprietors has 
been, and stil! is, regardless of expense, to secure in 118 
editors, contributors, and correspondents, the very highest 
order of talent, and to furnish to subscribers a paper 
which, in point of ability and value in every Sepeceneet, 
should be unequalled by any other religious journal pub- 
lished. They believe that in these respects they have suc- 


ded. 
™ To the Religious Public. 


To those of them who wish to take a religious paper Ay 
would beg leave to say, thatif they will compare THEIN- 
DEPENDENT with any other paper, and if they desire @ 
periodical of literary merit, one that will independently 
diseuss the great questions of the day from a sclighes 
stand-point, a paper containing religious reading for =e 
family, besides a large and varied amount of other ma 
ter, we are satisfied that multitudes of them will not hesi- 
tate to give this journal a trial. 


Our Circulation 


Is, we are happy to say, increasing with a rapidity entire 
ly unexampled in the history of the religious press, either 
jn this country or Europe! Since 1st January, 1956, t 
has received an addition of over 


Eight Thousand! 


Txrms.—By mail, $2 per annum, in advance. 
ADVERTISEMENTS.—A limited number will be taken, # 
one shilling per line, each insertion. 

Money sent by mail is at our risk. 

Office No. 22 Beekman street, New York. 


JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher. 











WANTED, 


GENTS to engage in the sale of fine steel engravings, 
A including the beautifully illustrated engraving of the 
Lord’s Prayer and Ten Gommandments. An active pef- 
son, with only a small capital, can easily clear from $50 
to $60 per month. For particulars, address 

D. H. MILFORD. 
480 167 Broadway, New York. 


LITTLE GIANT 
CORN AND COB MILL. 


HIS MILL has been the favorite with Western farm- 
ers for nearly two years, and has taken the first Ee 
miums at the principal Agricultural Fairs of the nation, 
and in the most complimentary manner, For durability, 
simplicity of construction, and convenience of use, the 
Little Giant has no equal. It may be used with one or 
with two horses, and, eccording to size, will grind from 
eight to sixteen bushels of fe per hour, from dry corn, 
or.corn and oats. The Little Giant varies in we 
two to four hundred pounds. and in price from to $50, 
according to size, and can be worked out doors without 
injury from the weather. é : 
Mills are itively guarantied to suit, or the 
purchase money refunded on return of the Mill. 
For Mills or descriptive circulars, address 


ROSS SCOTT & Co., Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers of Metallic Mills exclusively. 


, Ky., Sept. 26, 1855. 
Str: In compliance with the request of Mr. one 
of the patentess of the Little Giamt Corn and I 
retarn to you, as their agent, the Mill No. 2, which I have 
past season, and upon which I have ground near- 
ly nine thousand bushels. The wear of this Mill I con- 
sider inappreciable; but, as I have stated above, I return 
it at Zoquest of the patentee, wee to satisfy 

vine Fours, truly, WARREN GRIGSBY. 

Mr, H. M. Waaraanronn, Danvwe. 
Testimonial of Cassius M. Clay. 
Wrre Fu P. O., Maison Co., Kr, 
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A. ZAPPONE, oa 

the tenth year instructor in this place, of Frene!, 

8 ee Ttaiyan, &t., &e., Pennsyivanta a 
'o. 5S, First Ward. : 
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BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


For the alleviation of 


Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthma, Colds, 
nnd simflar affections of the throat. 


are no particular directions to be observed in 
I aged of aus Lezenges; they can be used a 
ing to the severity of the case. By taking one oF 4 ee 
vious to the exercise of speaking or singing, 2” ‘ Vocal 
tity after such exercise, Public Speakers ving the 
ists will find these Troches serviceable 1” ¢ ee. ie. 
voice, and allaying any irritation of the throal WN" To 
duced by cold or unusual exertion of the voca! Org r,. 
See eter in al ae 
man & Rodgers; ahd by Druggists generally a 


cities. 
STITT & BROWN, Wool Dealers, 


No. 12 South Front street Philadelphia. 
B. STITT, Philadelphia; JAMES M. BROWN 
Massillon, Ohio. 


TO SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
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Care of Buell & Blanchard, Washington, D.C. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
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INFORMATION oe a 
UCIEN LINDSLEY left the residence 0 is 4 
L then a ison county, New York, in Se ae 
1835, “to go West.” In 1837, was heard of on the ss 
canal. The same year, and ¥ last time heard oa str 
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